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What Does Science Know? 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


HEN a religious movement asks us to accept a program as something 
far superior to theism, it ought to have impregnable scientific ground 
upon which to base its appeal. Has humanism such ground? Science 
furnishes no evidence of it. The humanists talk much about applying the 
scientific method to religious thought. . We all agree that religion should 
employ that method. But the application of the scientific method to religious 
thought is one thing, and the facts which science has established are another. 
What fact has science discovered that makes the theistic position untenable 
and the humanistic position the true one? 


What does science know about the cause or the constitution of the universe? 
Absolutely nothing. And no reputable scientist makes any claim that it does. 
Scientists have advanced many theories; but, here again, scientific speculation is 
one thing and scientific findings are another. Science doesn’t know what life is, 
or force, or matter. It doesn’t yet know the nature of the atom. It has advanced 
a half dozen theories about it in the past thirty years, and has had to abandon 
them all. It doesn’t know whether there is a God—whether the force that runs 
the universe is intelligent or unintelligent; conscious or unconscious; personal or 
impersonal. It doesn’t know whether man has a soul, or is a soul occupying a 
body; whether man lives after death, or ceases to live when death occurs. In 
fact, science knows so little about the fundamental questions with which religion 
has to deal that it cannot be regarded as an authority on these questions. It is 
profoundly ignorant about the things that most vitally concern our faith and hope. 


SAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARARSSAAS 


And yet the humanists, professing to base their religious thinking on the 
findings of science, discard theism. Isn’t it possible that our humanist friends 
have been listening more to the theorizing of a certain school of materialistic 
pseudo-scientists than to the voice of the living God, bearing testimony in their 
own souls to the abiding realities of the spiritual realm? 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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of our Liberal Faith—————<——= 
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All the qualities of liberal religion which appeal to 
you as a Unitarian would make an equal appeal to 
many others—if they knew about them. 


In city after city throughout the country there are  _ 
many thinking people who are obtaining an under- 
standing of the Unitarian faith through. their local 
public library. 
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But there are many important libraries which are not 
being covered. As most libraries have no appropria- 
tion for religious periodicals—any such publications 
they receive must come through donations. It is the 
purpose of this committee to solicit gift subscriptions 
which will enable them to place Tur Recistrer in the 
libraries where it is most needed. 
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The opportunity to reach this receptive field is a privi- 
lege as well as an obligation. Every Unitarian is in- 
vited to share in this movement. 
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Preference will be given to the libraries you designate. 
Subscriptions will be entered for them unless they are 
already supplied with Tur Rercistper—in which case 
the most important libraries on the long waiting list 
will be covered through your contribution. 
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Send $3.00 for each Library Subscription to Mr. Cuaruus F. D. 
Butpnn, Treasurer. 


The National Library Committee 


Rev. J. T. SuNpDERLAND, Rev. J. Harry Hoopnr, 
President | Secretary 
Mr. Cuartes F. D. Bexpen, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street. F015 2; : - Boston, Mass. 
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New Communion Service in Emerson’s Church 


Follows the Mode He Desired But Was Denied 


Present minister describes adoption and approval of significant change 


EUGENE RODMAN SHIPPEN 
Minister Second Church in Boston 


Emerson on the Ordinance 


“Influenced by these considerations [certain objections to the rite as then administered], I have 
proposed to the brethren of the Church to drop the use of the elements and the claim of authority in 
the administration of this ordinance, and have suggested a mode in which a meeting for the same 
purpose might be held, free of objection.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was minister of the Second Church of Boston from 1829 to 1838. He 
was at first a colleague of Henry Ware, but in 1830 became sole pastor. He resigned because of a doc- 
trinal point in the rite of the Lord’s supper. He was opposed to any suggestion of sacramentarianism. 
Now, nearly a century later, his successor, Dr. Shippen, agrees with Emerson, and the congregation is 


pleased with the change. 


It is of importance to remember that the doctrine and service of the Lord’s Supper, probably more 


than any other in Christianity, has made for division and history. 


To go back to the Reformation, it 


was the metaphysical distinction between the Roman idea of the actual identity of the elements and 
Christ’s body and blood, and the idea of Luther that Christ was “in, with, and under” the elements, 


that caused a clear doctrinal cleavage between the two historic movements. 


Consubstantiation and 


Protestantism were one; transubstantiation and Roman Catholicism were one. 

Against both these positions Emerson and Unitarians generally take their stand. To-day, it is 
the practice of the reservation of the Eucharist, with its implication of the Catholic dogma, that 
gravely divides the Church of England and makes the real difference in this country between Anglo- 
Catholic and other Protestant Episcopalians.—Tunr Eprror. 


N our older churches, where the Com- 

munion is observed, problems, not neces- 
sarily doctrinal, arise. 

For example, what shall we do with the 
common cup, in view of certain hygienic 
objections to it? Does not the use of in- 
dividual Communion cups destroy much 
of the spiritual appeal of the service? 
Still more serious, the Communion Serv- 
ice, however precious and suggestive to 
some, is a rock of offense to others. The 
notion that the Communion is a special 
privilege reserved for church members; 
that, partaking, one makes a profession 
of virtue; that communicant and non- 
communicant somehow are spiritually dis- 
tinguishable—these survivals from the 
days of Puritanism, these misconceptions, 
lead many persons to object to the service. 
Again, there are those of Quaker stock 
or disposition who find it difficult to par- 
ticipate in a service which, as they view 
it, deals with “beggarly elements” and 
stresses an outward observance. | 

The consequence is, the Communion 
Service is increasingly neglected, even in 
churches where it is regularly observed. 
It is distressing to see a large congrega- 
tion walk out, after the sermon, leaving 
only a faithful few, not very many men 
among them, to stay for Communion. It 
almost seems like separating the sheep 
from the goats, or the goats from the 
sheep. However viewed, it is an artificial 

line to draw. 


The first Sunday in November, the 
Second Church in Boston successfully car- 
ried through an experiment, a symbolic 
observance of the Lora’s Supper, whereby 
the entire congregation shared some of 
the spiritual values of the ancient rite, 
with offense to none. Indeed, the writer 
has yet to hear anything but warm ap- 
proval of this form of service. 

In the hope that, for some churches, 
it may help to solve a problem, pre- 
serving the Communion, and, above all, 
unifying the congregation, the order of 
service is here described. 

After the sermon, the minister came 
down out of the pulpit, and, from the 
lower level, near the Communion table, 
read a few appropriate sentences from 
the New Testament, and then addressed 
the congregation. 

As a background to the address, it is 
important to note, the organist played, 
during its delivery, pianissimo, a noble 
selection from César Franck.* The value 
of the words was thus greatly enhanced, 
the address receiving emotional support 
from the organ. The result, many testi- 
fied, was deeply satisfying. 

*Note: For the benefit of organists, Homer 
Cc. Humphrey, organist of the Second Church, 
offers the following suggestion in regard to the 
music, indicating possible cuts: 

César Franck: L’Organiste, Vol. I (Enoch 

a 6); Sept Piéces en Reh majeur, 


Cuts can be made from measures 39 to 58, and 
from measures 73 to 85, if desired. 


The address, interpreting the service, is 
here given, in part: 

“No one here is constrained by eccle- 
siastical usage or pressure of opinion to 
partake of the elements. No one here 
to-day is even offered the alternative of 
accepting or of declining a formal invi- 
tation. Here is a service for all—com- 
municants and non-communicants. The 
old distinctions do not distinguish. The 
bread and wine do not divide us. As 
pure symbols they speak to all hearts. We 
are one in our admiration and love of a 
heroic soul. We are united by and in his 
invisible presence. We are moved by ‘a 
common desire to quit the low, mean 
levels of living, and, from the upland 
slopes of contemplation, to inhale, in his 
country, the serenity of God.’ 

Following the address the minister read 
the familiar Scripture sentences (1 Cor. 
xi, 23-26) which describe the Last Supper. 
Then he presented the bread, not passing, 
but holding the Communion plates up to 
view, with these words: 

“This bread is symbol of a life broken, 
but not destroyed; a life shared and thus 
glorified. As we partake, spiritually, love 
passes into us. The wheaten loaf be- 
comes the bread of life.” 

The plates having been returned to the 
table, the cup was similarly presented, 
the minister saying: 

“This cup, seen in the light of faith and 
presented in the spirit of love, is symbol 
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of the outpoured life which nourishes all 


souls. Likewise is it our solemn pledge 
of discipleship. Spiritually would we 
partake.” 


After the presentation of the elements, 
the brief service came to a close with a 
Communion anthem by the choir, prayer 
by the minister, a recessional hymn, and 
the benediction, followed by the Nuwne 
Dimnittis. 

The service is frankly a departure from 
the historic Protestant mode of obsery- 
ance, and for this reason maybe unac- 
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ceptable to some. In purpose, however, 
and in effect, it preserves the inner mean- 
ing of the service, retains the impressive- 
ness of visible symbols, and utilizes the 
power of uplifting music. 

The writer, after reviewing objections 
to the old Communion service’ by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson when he with- 
drew from the Second Church, is per- 
suaded that Emerson could have endorsed 
a spiritual Communion thus observed, and 
might have welcomed such a means of 
emphasizing the oneness, in need and as- 
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piration, of the entire congregation. At 
least this is what he said in his sermon — 
on “The Lord’s Supper,” delivered in the 
Second Church, September, 1832: 

“Influenced by these considerations 
[certain objections to the rite as then ad- 
ministered], I have proposed to the 
brethren of the Church to drop the use 
of the elements and the claim of authority 
in the administration of this ordinance, 
and have suggested a mode in which a 
meeting for the same purpose might be 
held, free of objection.” 


Rising Toward the Mark—400,000 


NCOURAGING reports of progress 

come from the Meadville Theological 
School Building Fund Committee, which 
is absorbed in the task of raising a suffi- 
cient sum to erect a combined administra- 
tion and library building for Meadville 
School in Chicago. For this purpose 
$400,000 is required. The official closing 
date, at which time the committee hopes 
to have the entire amount in hand, either 
in money or in pledges, is December 15. 
Already, the gifts exceed $231,500. The 
ambition of the committee is to have 
every parish in the Unitarian fellowship 
have its share in the building, even if it 
be a small share. 

Despite the fact that many individual 
churches are under large expense for new 
buildings or extensive repairs, most of 
the parishes report that they will do some- 
thing for Meadville. Some of Meadville’s 
alumni have put themselves whole-heart- 
edly into the enterprise. Rev. William 
Safford Jones of Portsmouth, N.H., whose 
graduation from Meadville dates back to 
1896, had collected $750 before the official 
opening date for trying to gather the 
building fund of $400,000. 
B. Silliman of Portland, Maine, also an 
alumnus, is still at work, after sending 
in $1,635.25 from forty-nine contributors ; 
and other Meadville men are giving their 
time to the cause, a number of whom 
have been able to make generous personal 
contributions. 

In the gift of $1,000 from Daniel Rowen 
of Berkeley, Calif., an eighty-five-year-old 
-alumnus of Meadville, the committee feels 
a value not to be measured by the pur- 
chasing power of the contribution. 

The largest individual subscription, to 
date, aside from the $150,000 legacy from 
Mrs. Ellery Channing Butler which formed 
the nucleus of the fund, is $30,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Curtis. In addition 
to this, Mrs. Horace A. J. Upham of the 
First Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, 
Wis., has given $10,000 in memory of her 
husband. Morton D. Hull of Chicago, who 
previously has made many substantial gifts 
to Meadville, has pledged an additional 
$20,000, and Frederick A. Ingalls of Chi- 
cago has subscribed $5,000. 

Other large givers up to the present 
time include Major Frederic A, Delano of 


Rev. Vincent 


“I think every real Unitarian—” 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Washington; Dr. and Mrs. Sydney B. 
Snow of Chicago; Miss Caroline HE. Pea- 
body of Cambridge, Mass.; Miss E. W. 
Frothingham of Brooklyn, N.Y.; William 
P. Winch of Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. C. I. 
Kleinstuck of Kalamazoo, Mich.; Miss 
Lucy Lowell of Boston, Mass.; Mrs. R. D. 
Coy of Chicago. 

The Cleveland church has accepted a 
quota of $12,000 and is working zealously 
for this amount through a committee of 
active business and professional men in 
the church. The churches in the New 
York Metropolitan area are doing their 
share. The committee from All Souls 
Church, Néw York City, is placing the 
appeal before a selected list in the parish, 
and plans for a similar canvass in the 
Community Church by Rey. John Haynes 
Holmes and Melbert B. Cary. Before 
sailing for India, November 9, Dr. Lathrop 
of the Church of the Saviour forwarded 
eight pledges, totaling $3,805, from his 
parishioners, with promises of many other 
contributions. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president-elect and 
acting president of Meadville, is spending 
practically his entire time in the interests 
of the fund, and is speaking in a number 
of the churches in the Metropolitan area, 
as he has done in other parts of the coun- 
try; and some of the churches in this 
district have made arrangements for 
Meadville sermons and other fund-raising 
efforts. 

The General Alliance branches and 
Laymen’s League chapters are in some 
instances either taking the responsibility 
for contributions from their parishes or 
are sending in additional subscriptions. 
Often the groups are among the smaller 
ones in the fellowship. The Alliance 
branches in Petersham, Greenfield, and 
Marshfield, Mass., Charlestown, N.H., and 
Yonkers, N.Y., are among the donors. 

State or district conferences have in- 
cluded the Meadville fund in making con- 
tributions at their meetings this autumn. 
The South Middlesex Conference pledged 
$100 and the Channing Conference a like 
amount. Both are in Massachusetts. The 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
pledged $150 to be given in annual in- 
stallments of $50. The Worcester, Mass., 
Conference voted to give $100 a year for 
three years to the Meadville fund. 


A variety of methods are being em- 
ployed to secure contributions. Some 
churches have devoted the Sunday morn- 
ing collection to this purpose. Others 
have given from their charitable funds. 
There have been Meadville Sundays, with 
an appeal by the minister or other in- 
terested person from the pulpit. The com- 
mittee on the fund, which has its office 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., has 
sent personal appeals by mail to many in- 
dividuals whose addresses have been 
furnished. 

The church at Leicester, Mass., has sub- 
scribed $300, to be paid $100 a year for 
three years. The First Church in Rox- 
bury has given $250; and so the list might 
be extended. F 

Memorial rooms, honoring distinguished 
members of the Unitarian ministry and 
laity, are being provided by certain 
churches. Among these are the parishes 
at Rochester, N.Y., Syracuse, N.Y., and 
St. Paul, Minn. It is expected that the 
Cleveland church will designate its econ- 
tribution for a similar purpose. 

Included among the churches from 
which cash and pledges have been re- 
ceived already are Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Arlington Street Church 
and Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass. ; 
West Roxbury, First Church in Brook- 
line, Third Religious Society in Dor- 
chester, Second Church in Brookline, 
Northboro, Leicester, Jamaica Plain, Lan- 
easter, First Church in Roxbury, West 
Newton, all in Massachusetts; Portland, 
Ore.; Orange, N.J.; Montreal, Quebec; 
Concord, N.H., and Detroit, Mich. 

Among numerous letters of approval 
and endorsement received by the commit- 
tee is one from Chief Justice William H. 
Taft, who, after commenting on the great 
contribution of Meadville to the Unita- 
rian ministry and the modesty of the sum 
required for the new administration- 
library building, said: “I think every real 
Unitarian in the country who yalues his 
church and what it has done for him 
will be moved to contribute to this needed 
construction.” ; 

The committee looks for a general na- 
tion-wide impulse among the churches 
within the coming fortnight or so, to 
carry the fund to its objective of $400,000 
before December 15. ; 
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~~ What Is Humanism? 
Here Are Some Answers 


To which are added criticisms of its thought, and warnings 


NEW SCHOOL of thought called 
“Humanism” has arisen in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship—new to our denomina- 
tion, but very old in the history of phi- 
losophy. Naturally, it has caused a good 
deal of questioning. What is humanism? 


In Plain Terms 


In a volume of “Humanist Sermons,” 
edited by Curtis W. Reese, eighteen 
humanist ministers have attempted to 
answer this question. Some of the 
answers are fairly clear and comprelen- 
sible. Others are vague and inchoate. All 
of them seem to lack definiteness of state- 
ment about the fundamental questions of 
religion. The humanists talk much about 
such things as “the supreme worth of life, 
and the necessity of treating it as an end 
and not as a means”; the attempt to 
understand human experience by means 
of human inquiry; and “the effort to 
enrich human experience to the utmost 
capacity of man and the utmost limits of 
environing conditions’—things which Uni- 
tarians have always accepted as the work- 
ing principles of their faith. But what do 
the humanists think about God; and the 
relation of the soul to a Higher Power; 
and its need of 
Power; and its hope of coming into more 
harmonious relations with that Power, in 
this life and in a life beyond death? 

Most of the dissertations on humanism 
do not give satisfactory answers to these 
questions. But occasionally a humanist 
states the humanistic position in plain 
terms. In the May, 1928, number of 
The Humanist, published by the Unitarian 


. Society of Hollywood, Calif., Russell W. 


Peterson, speaking for the humanists, in 
an article on ‘“Theism,” says: “The 
humanist . . . discards theism as distract- 
ing and unnecessary’—which means that 
he discards his belief in God. 

That states the humanistic position very 
clearly. When humanism discards theism, 
it has to go to the opposite position— 
atheism, because there is nowhere else to 
go. Mr. Peterson seems to realize this. 
He closes his criticism of theism with 
these words: “Son of man... know 
thyself. For thou alone art God.” In his 
thought man is the only God there is in 
the universe. He is frankly atheistic. 

In the same issue of The Humanist, its 
editor, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abel, says: 
“The humanist has thought his way 
through theism and left it far behind... 
one can be a humanist only in proportion 
as he outgrows his theism’—which means 
that one cannot be a humanist until one 
has discarded one’s belief in God. This 
again states the humanistic position very 
clearly. As Mr. Abel puts it, a man has 


~ to become an atheist in order to be a 


communion with that 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


humanist. We use the word simply as a 
term of classification, and with no thought 
of casting opprobrium on any one. We are 
simply letting the humanists tell us in 
their own words what humanism is; and 
we gain nothing by refusing to call a 
spade a spade. 

In THe Rectster of July 19, the report 
of an address by Rev. E. Burdette Backus, 
at Star Island, reads.as follows: “Mr. 
Backus attempted to show how a man 
may be truly religious without belief in a 
personal God. He pointed out the ele- 
ments of worship which may be retained 
by the man who has discarded the idea 
of God as personal, conscious, intelligent, 
and guiding the universe.” The report of 
the same address in The Boston Transcript 
of July 18, under the heading, ‘Religion 
Without God,” says: “In his own view, 
which excludes a personal God, the values 
for human life which have inhered in the 
God conception are not lost, said Mr. 
Backus. It is a mistake to believe that 
a humanitarian program cannot be carried 
forward without a belief in God.’ Mr. 
Backus, speaking as a humanist, frankly 
takes the atheistic position. 

In THe Recister of July 19, Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten, in an address entitled, 
“The Unfinished Symphony and the Di- 
rector,” says: “Lest I should be misunder- 
stood ...let me remark that what I 
have said is not to be construed as a 
confession of theism.” In that one sen- 
tence Dr. Slaten frankly takes the athe- 
istic position. 


By aT heist 


In THE RecistTer of June 7, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, who is not a humanist, gives 
this estimate of humanism: ‘“Humanists 
are concerned with ... the persuasion of 
men that in the last analysis the problem 
of man’s future is one of human responsi- 
bility, and hence to the building of a 
Human Providence which shall function 
in every sphere of human activity.” If 
we understand Dr. Westwood, he says that 
humanism is an attempt to persuade men 
to build a Human Providence which shall 
take the place of the theist’s concept of 
God. This confirms the testimony of the 
humanists themselves, that humanism has 
rejected the God idea of theism and is 
occupying the atheistic position. 

In THe Recister of June 28, Rev. Henry 
W. Pinkham, speaking for the humanists, 
says: “If we find that as a matter of fact 
our greatest blessings proceed from 
human wisdom and goodness rather than 
from any alleged supernatural personal 
agency we have been taught to call God, 
then human wisdom and goodness will 
have to us the value of God.” This state- 
ment is in exact line with Dr. Westwood’s 


statement that humanism seeks to build 
a Human Providence which shall take the 
place of the God concept of theism. 
These citations are sufficient to show 
that humanism has abandoned the theistic 
position and is occupying the atheistic posi- 
tion. Such testimonies of leading human- 
ists justify us in saying that humanism 
and atheism come very close to being 
synonymous terms. If any one is calling 
himself a humanist under the impression 
that humanism is not atheism, I venture 
to assert that he does not understand 
humanism. It follows naturally that when 
humanism discards belief in God, the cor- 
relative beliefs in prayer and the soul 
and immortality have little meaning and 
soon die of inanition. There is no logical 
place for them in the humanistic program. 


What Does Science Know? 


Now when a religious movement asks 
us to accept a program of atheism as 
something far superior to theism, it ought 
to have impregnable scientific ground upon 
which to base its appeal. Has humanism 
such ground? Science furnishes no evi- 
dence of it. The humanists talk much 
about applying the scientific method to 
religious thought. We all agree that reli- 
gion should employ that method. But the 
application of the scientific method to 
religious thought is one thing, and the 
facts which science has established are 
another. What fact has science discovered 
that makes the theistie position untenable 
and the humanistie position the true one? 

What does science know. about the 
cause or the constitution of the universe? 
Absolutely nothing. And no reputable 
scientist makes any claim that it does. 
Scientists have advanced many theories; 
but, here again, scientific speculation is 
one thing and scientific findings are an- 
other. Science doesn't know what life is, 
or foree, or matter. It doesn’t yet know 
the nature of the atom. It has advanced 
a half dozen theories about it in the past 
thirty years, and has had to abandon 
them all. It doesn’t know whether there 
is a God—whether the force that runs the 
universe is intelligent or unintelligent ; 
conscious or unconscious; personal or im- 
personal. It doesn’t know whether man 
has a soul, or is a soul occupying a body ; 
whether man lives after death, or ceases 
to live when death occurs. In fact, 
science knows so little about the funda- 
mental questions with which religion has 
to deal that it cannot be regarded as an 
authority on these questions. It is pro- 
foundly ignorant about the things that 
most vitally concern our faith and hope. 

And yet the humanists, professing to 
base their religious thinking on the find- 
ings of science, discard theism and ask us « 
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to accept a program of socialistic atheism 
as the solution of all our religious and 
social problems. Isn’t it possible that our 
humanist friends have been listening more 
to the theorizing of a certain school of 
materialistic pseudo-scientists than to the 
voice of the living God, bearing testimony 
in their own souls to the abiding realities 
of the spiritual realm? 

And how is this movement going to 
affect our denomination? We have been 
inviting humanist speakers to deliver ad- 
dresses on humanism at our conferences 
and before our young people. We have 
voted in convention to publish hymns and 
prayers and services with God left out of 
them, for the use of the humanists. We 
have proposed to conduct special missions 
in humanist churches. Does all this mean 
that, as a denomination, we are going 
“to accept the humanist program and take 
our stand before the world as a body of 
atheists, whose only gospel is ethical cul- 
ture and social service? 

I feel that I must make my own posi- 
tion perfectly clear in this matter. I do 
not believe that rejection of the God idea 
is an advance in religion. To the contrary, 
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I believe that it is a retreat that will 
ultimately destroy our influence and use- 
fulness as a fellowship of free churches. 
I do not believe that Unitarians can go 
before the world with a program of athe- 
ism, no matter how many shibboleths of 
ethical culture and social service they may 
couple with it, and win the confidence and 


allegiance of people who care enough: 


about religion to support churches of any 
kind. As I see it, religion without God 
is religion without meaning and motive- 
power; and if we undertake to sponsor 
such -a religion, it will be the beginning 
of the end for us. I am firmly convinced 
that no religious body can discard its 
belief in God and continue to live, much 
less feed the spiritual hunger of people. 

I am-~-therefore unalterably opposed to 
humanism, in any of its guises or dis- 
guises. If religious liberty as we know 
and highly prize it in our free churches 
leads to atheism, and the discarding of 
the things that keep the faith and hope 
of the world alive, then we must admit 
that the more conservative bodies of Prot- 
estantism are fully justified in their 
persistent distrust of it. 


Unitarian Laymen 


“Exposed” to Danger 


Professor Brown’s address “Trinitarian propaganda,” 
not theistic defense 


FRANCIS W. 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for Oc- 

tober 18, 1928, contained the account 
of a Theist-Humanist debate staged by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at Lenox, 
Mass. The discussion was intended to 
bring out the two great schoois of thought 
which flourish in our denomination, and 
it seems to me very regrettable that a 
Unitarian could not have been entrusted 
with the theistic side as with the humanist 
side. After reading Professor Brown’s ad- 
dress, I cannot but feel sorry that Unita- 
rian laymen should have been exposed to 
such a subtle plea for Trinitarian ortho- 
doxy, under the disguise of a _ simple 
“defense of theism.” 

Unitarian humanists are told that the 
values which they are seeking to express 
are best preserved by the doctrine of the 
Trinity. ‘When I try to find a point of 
eontact with these humanist friends of 
mine,” he said, “I find it in that doctrine 
of the Trinity.” Moreover, he takes care 
to call attention to the “dynamic forces” 
that are keeping orthodoxy alive, as 
though sheer conservatism and inertia 
was not enough to keep any religion going 
for centuries once it has been given a good 
start. Further, he said that “intelligent 
and cultivated people still feel at home in 
the old creeds in spite of all the intellec- 
tual difficulties, of which they are as con- 
scious as you can possibly be.” That is 
no doubt so; but have they any right to 
feel at home? Are any such people lead- 
ing the unschooled astray by teaching 
them to recite words against the truth of 
which they are conscious of intellectual 
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difficulties? The reason why such people 
are able to feel at home with the creeds 
may be that they recognize “religious 
values” embodied in them, but experience 
shows that one can read religious values 
into almost anything if one has a mind 
to do so. The Roman Catholic, for in- 
stance, might speak convincingly of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation as having a 
profound religious value, in that it has 
doubtless helped many to realize the Pres- 
ence of God; but this would not excuse 
Professor Brown or anyone else from 
adoring a Host if he did not think that it 
had been actually changed into the Body 
of Christ. 


Tears 


Professor Brown feels like shedding 
tears when he sees “how many glorious 
hymns of the past” we have robbed our- 
selves of, because it seems to us dishonest 
to sing anything unless we believe that 
every word of it is literally true. Many 
a Catholic might likewise want to lament 
when he sees how the grand old liturgies 
of the Church fared at the hands of the 
Reformers. Hymns and prayers become 
dear to us because they are the modes of 
expression into which our religious yearn- 
ings are poured. It is always difficult to 
change them, or to realize that other 
words, which seem to us empty, may ex- 
press for others experiences just as real 
and profound. 

Professor Brown makes a somewhat 
pathetic appeal for help “to reinterpret 
these glorious symbols of our common 
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past.” Is not this what Unitarians have 
always been doing? 
the new wine is found to break the old 
bottles. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
have survived among us entirely through 
this desire to reinterpret rather than 
scrap where it is at all possible to do so. 
Modernists also reinterpret; but in creed- 
bound churches the conservative element 
will never allow the _ reinterpretation, 
hence the failure of Modernism. 

So it would seem that the Unitarian 
theist has much to complain of in such 
a champion as Professor Brown being 
chosen to represent his side of the discus- 
sion, the words of the Professor being 
the more likely to carry weight in that 
he is apparently a charming man, who, 
to quote THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, “in his 
writing as in his speaking, wins the 
heart.” 


Unschooled Unitarians 


In reviewing his book “Beliefs that 
Matter,’ THE Recister, editorially, con- 
tinues: “The reader, unless he be schooled, 
will think he is being theologically lib- 
erated when he is really being taken off 
into an emotional excursion which is not 
going to do him any theological good.” It 
is the same with the Professor’s speech 
at Lenox, which certainly might lead the 
unschooled Unitarian astray. That there 
were some such present at the League 
Conference would seem to follow from the 
words of Ival McPeak in his report of 
the proceedings (THE CHRISTIAN REcIS- 
TER, October 4), where he says: 


“Many of the men who heard Pro- 
fessor Brown and Dr. Hodgin un- 
doubtedly had the issue of humanism 
and theism cleared up in their minds 
for the first time.” 


One shudders to think of Unitarian lay- 
men striving to get their first real grasp 
on the issue from the warm and per- 
suasive dose of pro-Trinitarian propa- 
ganda that Professor Brown treated them 
to. But even more regrettable, to my 
mind, is the publication of the address for 


all and sundry in THE CHRISTIAN REGIs-* 


TER, among whose readers must be many 
unschooled Unitarians—fair game for the 
Professor’s wiles. 

I do not mean to say that Unitarians 
should never listen to men of other faiths, 
or that articles by such should not occa- 
sionally appear in THE Reeister; but I 
do say that, for the sake of the “un- 
schooled in theology,” these should be 
carefully labeled what they are. 

Professor Brown’s address is entitled 
simply, “In Defense of Theism,’ but he 
is at pains to defend a great deal more 
than theism; namely, the whole scheme of 
orthodox dogma, for which the reader’s 
mind would be totally unprepared—even 
the name of Professor Brown at the head 
of the article meaning little or nothing 
to the unschooled. 

The Unitarian theist, can, however, ob- 
tain no little satisfaction from the ad- 
dress of Dr. Hodgin, when the latter 
states: 


“I think almost all humanists are 
ready to call the great reality that 
enshrouds and encloses the whole of 


We reinterpret until 
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life, that presses upon us every 
moment of time, that gives signifi- 


- cance and meaning to the whole of 
life, God.” 


Delegates Sail for 


The Christian Register 


If this is indeed so, our controversies 
need not long continue. For my part, I 
do not know a better definition of God 
than Dr. Hodgin has here given. 


Pdi: 


Unitarian Greetings With Them 


Centenary observance of Brahmo Samaj 


T.\R. John Howland Lathrop and Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese sailed November 9 


from San Francisco for India on their 


mission as delegates of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to the centenary ob- 
servance of the Brahmo Samaj. As chair- 
man of the delegation, Dr. Lathrop bears 
the official greetings of the Association. 

Dr. Lathrop and Dr. Reese not only 
carry credentials as Commissioners from 
the Association of the Unitarian churches 
in the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada to present felicitations to the mem- 
bers of the Brahmo Samaj upon its cen- 
tennial celebration at Calcutta, but their 
credentials also state that they have been 
requested particularly, by the Association, 
to visit the Philippine Islands for the pur- 
pose of learning the plans and hopes of 
the Independent Church, which the Asso- 
ciation has been informed takes a liberal 
position in religion similar to that held 
by the Unitarian churches of this country 
and Canada. 

Dr. and Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth 
are already in India for the celebration 
and Mrs. Lathrop, Mrs. Sydney B. Snow, 
and Miss Alice Snow are sailing with Dr. 
Lathrop. 

The felicitations of the Association take 
the following form and bear the signatures 
of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president, and of 
Parker EH. Marean, secretary : 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJ :-— 


The American Unitarian Association 
sends you the most cordial greetings upon 
the completion of a century of high service 
in the cause of pure religion and the 
service of humanity. In your achieve- 
ments, the Unitarian churches of the 
United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada, united in this Associa- 
tion, take great happiness and pride. 
Your labors are well known to us, and are 
deeply respected and loved. 

We ask the privilege of being repre- 
sented at your celebration by three Com- 
missioners: the Rev. John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister of the Church of 
Our Saviour, Brooklyn, New York; the 
Rey. Curtis Williford Reese, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Western Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches, President of Lombard 
College, and Dean of Lincoln Centre, Chi- 
eago, Illinois; and the Rev. Franklin 
Chester Southworth, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School 
of Chicago, Illinois. : : 

We also ask the privilege of being rep- 
resented by several delegates, of whose 
coming you are already informed. Our 


Commissioners and Delegates will present 
to you, more adequately than can be done 
by any document, the assurances of our 
affection and good will and desire for co- 
operation in the great liberal religious 
work in which we are all engaged. 

We express to you the wish of our 
hearts that God may abundantly bless 
you; may he grant you the achievement 
of your ideals; guide you in the knowledge 
of His truth, and ever strengthen you for 
the service of man. 

Signed this twenty-fifth day of October, 
1928, at the Unitarian Building, Boston, 
Massachusetts, under the vote of the 
Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, by 

Louis C. CORNISH, 
President. 
PARKER EH. MARBAN, 
Secretary. 


The Power That Lifts Men 
Above the Cloud of Battie 


The feeling of reverence is a funda- 
mental spiritual value and religion will 
move forward a pace when it is directed 
toward children and men and women, 
President Curtis W. Reese of Lombard 
College declared in an address before a 
large group of townspeople and studeuts, 
at the weekly vesper services at Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill., October 14. 

“Man has always bowed before the in- 
explicable mystery of life, but he has not 
always expressed his feeling of reverence 
in the wisest way,’ President Reese said. 
“Sometimes he has cruelly paid his rev- 
erence to this something greater than him- 
self. But we should not condemn him too 
severely. He has felt after God, if 
happily he might find Him.” 

Consciousness of fundamental spiritual 
values is an inexhaustible spiritual source, 
he said, because it furnishes “power to 
lift us above the cloud of battle.” Among 
other such values he listed “the sense of 
ought,” the desire for a more abundant 
spiritual life, and unity of life. He added: 

“Such expressions as ‘I ought,’ or ‘I 
ought not,’ ‘This thing ought not to be 
done,’ are commonplace in the dialects and 
languages of the world. And although the 
sense of ought operates on the basis of 
judgments resulting from environment, 
education, and reflection, it is nevertheless 
a self-validating authority. 

“Mhe desire for fuller participation in 
life is fundamental in the nature of man. 
Even the desire for life eternal is begin- 
ning to function in human society, so that 
whatever is perpetuated, whether it be 
personal attributes and social values, or 
both, shall be worth perpetuating.” 
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Frothingham Memorial 


Beloved minister’s church dedicates 
beautiful doors framed in 
Caen stone 


There has just been dedicated at the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, Mass., 
a beautiful and appropriate memorial of 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, who was 
minister of the church from 1900 to 1926. 
The memorial consists of handsome doors 
of dark oak at the end of the center aisle 
as one goes out of the church, a framing 
of Caen stone and, above, a marble tablet 
with supporting scrolls and a brief in- 
scription. At the dedication service, Oc- 
tober 21, the Scripture lessons were read 
by Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, representing 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, of 
which Dr. Frothingham was long presi- 
dent, and by Dr. Edward C. Moore of 
Harvard University, formerly chairman of 
the Board of Preachers of which Dr. 
Frothingham was for many years a 
member. 

The memorial was formally presented to 
the church by Charles B. Barnes, chairman 
of the committee which secured the me- 
morial, and accepted by Percy A. Atherton, 
chairman of the Prudential Committee of 
the church. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the 
minister, preached a sermon from the text, 
“Let your speech be with grace seasoned 
with salt.” 

“There was,’ said Dr. Eliot, “in Dr. 
Frothingham the refinement of mind and 
spirit that we may well call grace, and 
there was also in his utterance and char- 
acter the point and pungency that we as- 
sociate with salt. He had by inheritance, 
by temperament and training, the instincts 
and habits of a gentleman and a scholar. 
His family background, his native tastes 
and aptitudes, his wide reading, his ac- 
quaintance with the scenes and traditions 
and peoples of many lands, all contributed 
to make him a highly cultivated man, ap- 
preciative, versatile, resourceful, courteous 
—a man responsive to all the claims of 
beauty and idealism, with a spontaneous 
delight in the play of human thought and 
character and an unquenchable ardor for 
the things that are best worth while in 
this world. At the same time he was a 
man whose speech and influence were 
eminently cleansing and stimulating—a 
man not aloof from the toils and evils of 


the world, but in contact with them. It 
was salt applied and potent. 
“Paul Frothingham took life, and uld 


have us take life, just as it is—the God- 
given material out of which freedom and 
beauty and goodness are to be wrought. 
Religion meant to him not keeping out of 
things, but getting into things. He re- 
joiced to live in a restless, creative, pro- 
phetie time. In manly, rational, wholesome 
fashion he dedicated his little span of 
years to certain compelling ideals. We 
ean justly say of him, what Colonel Hig- 
ginson once said of his distinguished 
uncle: ‘Frothingham was a Knight of the 
Holy Spirit. In his whole make-up he was 
a high-bred radical, the silver weapon 
with the edge of steel.’” 
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After the Election 


E HAVE BEEN narrow-minded in the con- 

duct of these pages during the progress of the 
Presidential campaign. We are grateful for the 
outcome. One idea has dominated our thought, one 
purpose burdened our soul. There is such a thing 
as principle in this world, and a man should stand 
by it though a thousand oppose. 

There was once a young minister who sought a 
place. He was agreeable. He wrote: “If there is 
any question at all as to religious doctrine, I am 
entirely broad-minded, and am prepared to adopt 
any form that pleases you.” His name is legion. 
There are those who feel something good may be 
said of everything, and they learn to say everything 
good about anything. In the process, they get their 
wires crossed, it is true, but few people analyze the 
sayings of such sugary yes-men, and so the smooth- 
sayers get away with it and are called nice, and a 
kind of success follows in their train. But they 
never get anywhere or get the world anywhere, be- 
cause they are as shallow as broad. They spread 
all over and out. 

It is far better to be narrow and deep. When 
J esus said, for example, “He that is not with me is 
against me,” he was narrow. He was also deep. 
The loy alty that he required was intense, unquali- 
fied, and complete. People had to care, and they 
had to commit themselves to this one thing. That 
is not, in the usual meaning, a broad-minded thing 
todo. But it is a heaven higher in importance than 
no definite commitment, which means soft tolerance 
and anything-will-do. 

That other saying, “He that is not against us is 
for us,” is broad, and it may be of real value. It 
means anything from a neutral attitude up to as- 
sent and even defense, if necessary, of a cause or a 
principle. Not much comes out of anybody whose 
major quality is like this, however; and it easily 
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becomes the weak and degenerate thing that we con- 
demn as shallow-broad. Our London neighbor, The 
Inquirer, thinks on these things, and says in Nor- 
folk there are districts where the slow-moving rivers 
spread out over the land, forming the wide sheets 
of water known as “The Broads.” They might also 
be known as “The Shallows,” only the name would 
not sound quite so attractive. ‘It is true that the 
shallowness of ‘The Broads’ in no way detracts from 
their beauty. But it is worth while to remember 
that when you have only a limited quantity of 
water, breadth is achieved at the expense of depth.” 


What Is Christianity? 


HO KNOWS what it means to be a Christian? 

And is anybody able to tell us what the Chris- 
tian “idea” is? Is there, we ask you, such a marked- 
off person or concept? We confess, indeed we de- 
clare, the more we see of people of the other world 
religions, the less sure we are that there is in actual 
life a distinct religious species or type that can be 
called by any peculiar name. When the religions of 
the world were represented at Geneva at a peace 
meeting the past summer, the delegates were all of 
one mind not only about peace, which is the frui- 
tion, but also about the road to peace, which is the 
religion of the matter. Mohammedan and Chris- | 
tian, Buddhist and Confucian, on this subject had 
precisely the selfsame ideal, and there was no part- 
ing of the way to the attainment of it. In many 
practical things it is so. Get together the best 
people—we mean best—and whatever their origin 
and habitat may be, they are much the same in out- 
ward graces and inward grace. They seem to be 
informed with the same truth and they breathe the 
same spirit. 

If all this pleases and stimulates, another ques- 
tion makes us uneasy. Charles Guignebert, in a 
new book of his on Christianity, says that the sec- 
tarian liberty of Protestant cults has led to a 
dissolving of any single faith into a mist of indi- 
vidualisms. But, he says, the Christian “idea” still 
dominates them. We doubt it. With his immedi- 
ate statement that in these circles the authentic 
Christianity of the East has never existed we incline 
to agree, though we do not know what that “authen- 
tic” type is or was. Neither is it to be found in 
Eastern Christianity, the Bible, or in the spirit of 
Rome, says M. Guignebert. “It must be understood, 
too, that the Master whom Liberal Protestants ven- 
erate and follow bears scarcely any more likeness 
to the Jesus of History than the Christ of the 
Catholics.” 

Perhaps the secret of what Christianity really is, 
is in the author’s belief that “Protestantism has 
been able to avoid drawing itself into mortal combat 
with modern science and the modern mind, for to 
all practical intent it has modernized itself.” That 
is a way of saying that we do not hold fast to tradi- 
tion but press on to truth, and live according to 
what we find and test. And if Christianity is dying 
because of these things, as M. Guignebert believes, 
let it die as the grain of corn dies. What comes 
again, if it be another religion, is it not yet the — 


same? For us it is just as well to call it Chris- 


—_ 


a 


tianity, which is not, as any true religion is not, 
historic but creative, not old, but always becoming 
new. In very truth, the only vital religion, whether 
of the individual or of a people, is original. 


Don’t Stay Away 


NUMBER of excuses for absence from church 

are met by good reasons, according to a writer 

in The Methodist Recorder: Don’t stay away, he 
says,— 


BECAUSE 


It rains. Would it keep you from business? 

Company came. Take them to church. 

You are rich. The church will help to cure that. 

The church is imperfect. Should you find and join the 
perfect church, its perfection would cease. 

You won’t be missed in the crowd. God misses you. 
You think you don’t need the church. Take one day to 
examine the clouds. 

The chureh doesn’t need you. 
more and better men. 
election. 

The church is cold. Bring your little blaze. 
the crowd on fire. 

There are plenty there. There are a thousand million 
non-churchgoers in the world. You are responsible for one. 
Of the children. The boy who eats at your table should 
sit in your pew. 

You are critical. Wouldn't it be interesting to know what 
God thinks about you? : 

The church is doing nothing. Every agency for humanity’s 
uplift is born of the church. 

Of that hot dinner. Cook on Saturday. 

Of any reason—except one you can conscientiously give 
your Master. 


Never did the church need 
The stay-at-home citizen loses the 


It may set 


Moving a Minister 


NDER THE TITLE, “The Mechanics of Mov- 
ing a Minister,” a layman, writing in The 
Baptist, takes over a suggestion from the business 
world that will never work. He sees cases of 
churches weakened if not ruined by the wrong min- 
ister, and ministers misled to their hurt by over- 
kindly sympathizers who desire to keep the peace in 
the congregation. This is the layman’s idea: “Many 
men holding executive positions in the business 
world must be definitely re-elected or reappointed 
to their positions each year. Why should pastors 
be exempt from the rule?” 
Before mentioning his methods, let us dismiss the 
proposal not summarily but without hesitancy. 
First, it is not the rule in the business world to 


subject men to annual reappointment. Such officers 


as trustees and directors are changed periodically, 
but most of these are for longer periods than one 
year. Men who do the actual work in business are 
usually engaged for an indefinite period. This lay- 
man would submit each year to the church, in regu- 
lar meeting, the minister being absent, the question 
of his continuance. This deliberation would come 
three months before the expiration of his year’s 
service. And before this meeting, there would be 
“a secret plebiscite conducted by mail in the form 
of a questionnaire” on the pastor’s fitness, the 


results to be reported to the meeting. 


On three counts this is wrong: First, nothing so 


vital as a minister’s relations should be considered 
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in secret. That would be cowardly and disastrous. 
Second, any time. in the course of a year some 
trivial, untoward incident might be exaggerated be- 
cause of the secret voter’s potential voting rights 
and a “movement” started. A very small minority 
can make havoc. A yearly potential change would 
encourage disaffected ones beyond safety. Third, 
it is distinctly out of order to treat a professional 
man like a hireling, and it is utterly intolerable to 
a minister and spiritually suicidal for a congrega- 
tion to keep any other attitude toward its leader 
than that of love, confidence, and respect. When 
that fails, present methods are not bad. Remember, 
business is in part a material autocracy. The 
church is a brotherhood. Men must not bring all 
of their business psychosis into the church. There 
are enough hard-boiled methods of that kind that 
now hurt the church and cripple its function. 


Notes 


In every individual’s life there is something 
which he can give to make his neighbor happier. 
Homely virtue, or the touch of genius—it is there, 
to be turned to account. Preston Bradley tells a 
story of Lorado Taft, the sculptor. One afternoon 
Mr. Taft called in a few friends who were visiting 
him to stand on his porch and look out to the west- 
ern sky and see the sunset—look at the sunset! 
They stood and looked, and Mr. Taft pointed out 
various color combinations, the infinite variety, but 
never a clash in color. The maid who was serving 
them stood there and said: “Mr. Taft, may I run 
down the road? I want to go home a minute.” And 
he said, “Bless your heart, what do you want to go 
home for now?” She said, “I want to show mother 
the sunset.” “Well,” Mr. Taft said, “your mother 
has lived here for many years. She has seen many 
sunsets.” And the girl said to Mr. Taft, “Oh, no, 
we hever saw any sunsets here until you came.” 


In thousands of Sunday-schools, the pupils are 
taught doctrines that match the following, taken 
from the correspondence columns of the current 
issue of The Sunday School Times: A reader 
writes— 


In your reply to the question, “Can one be dead and still 
in action?’ you Say that the unsaved man’s “spiritual death is 
caused by his trespasses and sins, he has been slain spiritually 
through them.” It that Scriptural? I understand that I was 
born spiritually dead, a child of wrath (Eph. ii. 3). Man is 
not spiritually dead because of what he does, but because of 
what he is (by nature). Is this not true?—A California 
reader. 

The California reader is right [the Editor replies]. The 
Sunday School Times should not have said that unsaved man’s 
“spiritual death is caused by his trespasses and sins.” The 
word “his” should have been omitted. There has been only 
one man since the world began of whom that statement is true, 
and that man was Adam. The spiritual death of all unsaved 
men since Adam has been caused by Adam’s sin. “By one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin. ... By one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners” (Rom. y. 12, 19). 
“In Adam all die” (1 Cor. xv. 22).... Why are men lost? They 
were born so. All men are sinners by birth. Sin is what they 
have inherited. See how God described this congenital sinful 
nature of all of us.... 
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Bookland 2 


A Winner 


Among the many novels published during the current season, we have 
read few wittier or more cleverly written than Anne Parrish’s All Kneel- 
ing. The Perennial Bachelor was an admirable piece of literary craftsman- 


ship, but this is even better. 


Like Booth Tarkington’s Claire Ambler, the 


story is a brilliant, searching analysis of feminine egotism. Taking her 
title from a certain rubric in the Book of Common Prayer, “This prayer 


shall be said by the whole congregation .. . 


all kneeling,” Mrs. Parrish 


pictures certain incidents in the moral and intellectual development of an 
attractive young woman who, brought up from her childhood accustomed 
to the odor of incense burned by a circle of admiring relatives, on her way 
through the world makes the continuation of this atmosphere the chief 


object of her life. 


The type is by no means rare. 
treatment at the hands of dramatists and novelists. 
handled more incisively or more delightfully. 


It has received frequent 
Seldom has it been 
A.R. H. 


Memories 


MpMmorins or OLD 
Boston: Hough- 


SHapps TuHatT PAss. 
Days. By Julian Hawthorne. 
ton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 


Altogether natural would it be for the 
reviewer of this book to consider it, first, 
in the light of heredity. Inevitably, any- 
thing written by the son of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne invites comparison with his 
father. One looks for evidences that the 
writer has inherited something of the 
qualities of his distinguished progenitor. 
In such evidences, the latest work of 
Julian Hawthorne is by no means lacking. 
Upon its pages is to be found not a little 
that suggests the author of The Scarlet 
Letter and The Marble Faun. Yet, even 
apart from this, the book deserves ample 
commendation for its own sake. Among 
the publications of the current season, by 
its intrinsic worth and charm it ought 
to win for itself widespread recognition 
and ample popularity. Herewith Julian 
Hawthorne offers a wealth of memories of 
places and people he has known through 
a long and varied life. Himself an ex- 
perienced writer, both because he is him- 
self and the son of his father, he has had 
unique opportunities for seeing at close 
range many of the greatest figures in the 
England and America of his day. In 
Shapes That Pass, the recollections he 
records are chiefly English. So interest- 
ing are they that we hope he will follow 
it up with a volume of American remi- 
niscences. For him not to do so would 
be little less than a crime. 

When, in 1853, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was appointed United States Consul at 
Liverpool, he took his family with him, 
the household remaining abroad for the 
next seven years. After his death, in 
1870, his son returned to England, to live 
in London for the better part of the next 
two decades. It is Julian Hawthorne’s 
memories of these two sojourns that are 
now given to the public. They naturally 
divide themselves into two sections, one 
recalling his life in Liverpool in the fifties, 
the other narrating what he remembers of 
London in the seventies and eighties of 
the last century. Both parts are equally 


interesting. Written in a style racy, vivid, 
and always good-humored, they present a 
telling picture of a civilization now as 
dead as the Pyramids, an England now 
altogether vanished. Of course, what, in 
the earlier portion, will interest the reader 
most keenly, are the occasional glimpses 
presented of Nathaniel Hawthorne him- 
self. We see him, mostly, in the privacy 
of his family, a man fond of his children 
and adored by them, taking long walks 
with his boy, telling him fairy stories, 
reading aloud to his children in the eve- 
nings ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Walter Scott’s 
poems and novels, Macaulay’s ‘Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” Gulliver and Brobdingnag, 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Tales,’ De Quincey’s 
“Klosterheim’—and there were many 
more; even sharing with his son and 
daughters the whooping cough. One sees 
him also seated at the head of the table 
of a Liverpool boarding house, surrounded 
by American sea-captains and their wives; 
as well as in association with sundry 
friends and visitors: James Buchanan, 
then our minister to the Court of St. 
James; Barry Cornwall; Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes; Henry Bright, and other men 
less famous. Singularly happy is the 
author in hitting off, in a few words, the 
personal characteristics and appearance of 
these people. His pages contain not a few 
thumb-nail sketches which so vividly re- 
produce this or that personality that we 
see them in their habit as they lived. 
These tiny portraits are one of the most 
delightful features of the entire volume. 
They include Mrs. Browning, her husband, 
Whistler, Millais, John Morley, Disraeli, 
Gladstone speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, Lilly Langtry, Anthony Trollope, 
George Eliot, Swinburne, George Meredith, 
Wills the playwright, Ellen Terry, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold, and many more. To set 
down their names is to call the roll of 
British society in the later years of: Vic- 
toria. For Mr. Hawthorne had the entrée 
into the most exclusive circles of London 
society. Among his personal acquaintances 
he counted the leading figures in art and 
letters. His chapters abound in stories of 
dinners and entertainments, together with 
records of occasional sojourns in rural 
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England, Normandy, and the west of Ire- 
land. Here, in effect, is the England of 
that day seen through the eyes of an ob-— 
server keen-eyed and sympathetie, des- 
cribed in a way that makes thoroughly 
delightful reading. To the literature of 
reminiscence, Mr. Hawthorne has made a 
contribution charming and valuable. As 
we have said, we hope that he will be 
spared to give us a companion sheaf of 
American memories. Ae Radek 


Central America 


THe CENTRAL AMERICANS, ADVENTURES AND 
IMPRESSIONS BETWEEN MmxXIcO AND PANAMA. 
By Arthur Ruhl. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00, 

A book competently informing and de- 
lightful. To read it is to travel with a 
most accomplished traveler who in years 
past has proved himself an alert observer, 
gifted with a capacity both to assemble 
accurate information, and sympathetically 
and understandingly to interpret to Ameri- 
cans peoples whom commonly they do not 
understand. His book on Russia led us 
to expect the same in his book on Central 
America and we are not disappointed. The 
journey taken last year is made far more 
significant by the comparisons constantly 
made with conditions he found in covering 
the same route in 1913. Dr. Ruhl’s ready 
access to all sorts of people enables him 
to give use many sidelights on the mind 
and character of races of whom we know 
little, and of their politics, of which we 
know less. It would seem as if nothing of 
the superlative beauty of the tropics, of 
labor conditions or agriculture, of the dis- 
tinctive character of the people escape him. 
Certainly a similar work on Mexico would 
be invaluable. The temperature of one’s 
resentment of our presence in Nicaragua 
is perceptibly lowered as he relates con- 
versations with Nicaraguan editors, whose 
published utterances in no way correspond 
with their convictions ot interests. In 
spite of the hardships and hazards of 
travel in the rainy summer season, it is 
likely that this book will induce many a 
Northerner to explore the beauties and 
wonders Mr. Ruhl describes. Perhaps such 
a prospective tourist should be cautioned 
to carry -with him an interest in and ap- 
preciation of human nature like the 
author’s. W.F.G. 


Finale 


Tur CoLLectTepD PORMS AND PLAYS OF JOSE- 
YPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. Two Volumes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00 each. 

Upon the slopes of the American Par- 
nassus, a space limited but no less 
definite, belongs to Josephine Preston Pea- 
body by right of eminent domain. The 
essential value of her contribution to our 
native literary possessions is beyond dis- 
pute. Among our poets and dramatists, 
her reputation is secure. The sincerity 
and value of her gifts, imagination, in- 
sight, deep human sympathy, a sense of 
beauty the more appealing because it is 
so delicate, an ability to express her vision | 
in prose and verse genuinely melodious— 
the evidence of these is borne in upon our 
minds afresh by the recent publication, in 
two handsome volumes, of her work both 
as a singer and as a writer of plays. 
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Herein is contained all that she accom- 
plished of permanent value. The book of 
yerse has a foreword by Katharine Lee 
Bates; that of the dramas, one by Prof. 
George P. Baker. Both are just, dis- 
criminating, true. Read in conjunction 
with the biography of Mrs. Marks, her 
attainments gain an added significance, 
infinitely tragic. Much of her work was 
“done under the shadow of sorrow. Her 
career, seen now in its entirety, was all 
too short. Hers was a life of withheld 
completions, rather than of full fruition. 
In the whole field of American letters, 
there are few stories more pathetic, richer 
in heroism than hers. From these books, 
one is able to arrive at something like 
a clear estimate of her genius. A deeper 
thinker and a more musical singer than 
Celia Thaxter, possessing something of 
Emily Dickinson’s wit, plus a capacity for 
more sustained expression, a sincere lover 
of beauty and an artist in molding lan- 
guage to her purpose, she deserves long to 
be remembered. Upon the shelves of all 
lovers of good literature, these books 
deserve to find a place. A.B. H. 
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Tur Happy WarrioR—ALFRED FE. SmImTI. 
By Franklin D. Roosevelt. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 75 cents. 

An appreciation of Governor Smith by 
a scholar in politics who has not only 
watched the career of his friend, but has 
been actively associated with him in the 
New York State government. Smith is 
portrayed as responding in an extraordi- 
nary way to the awakening forces of a 
new day. He has mastered the science 
of government as well as any man in 
America. He has always taken the public 
into his confidence, and has frequently ap- 
pealed successfully to them over the heads 
of the politicians. Of this little book we 
ean truthfully say that it manifests a 
constructive and appreciative spirit which 
places it worlds above the level of the 
ordinary campaign document. It may 
even live on as a genuine piece of 
literature. E. F. 


Tennyson and Browning 


REINSPECTING VICTORIAN RELIGION. A BACK- 
To-NORMAL CRITIQUE. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

At Bangor Theological Seminary they 
have a lectureship the prescribed subject 
of which is Literature and Life. This 
year the lecturer was Dr. Atkins, now 
Professor of Homiletics at Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. He chose for his topic 
The Drama of Life and Two Victorians. 
His lectures are now published under the 
far less happy title, Reinspecting Vic- 
torian Religion. From the name now 
given them, the reader is led to expect a 
eareful, and more or less exhaustive, ex- 
amination of the religion prevalent in Eng- 
land during the middle years of the last 
eentury. What he finds is an analysis of 
certain problems of spiritual life as they 
are presented, and solved, by sundry 
poems of Tennyson and Browning. Per- 
suaded that “the finest distillation of life 
in literature is always found in poetry,” 
that the great poet comes closest to reveal- 
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ing the soul of his time, Dr. Atkins pro- 
ceeds to inquire how the Castor and 
Pollux of Victorian poetry dealt with a 
few of the great questions with which 
every man finds himself sooner or later 
confronted. These he calls ““‘The Prophecy 
of the Unfulfilled,” “The Entangled Soul,” 
“Faith and Doubt,” “Faith Triumphant,” 
and “Redemption,” employing as his illus- 
trations Tennyson's Idylls of the King and 
In Memoriam, and Browning’s Cleon Abt 
Vogler, Saul, and The Ring and the Book. 
On the whole, he has done his work ex- 
ceedingly well. The author bases his en- 
tire reasoning upon a theology definitely 
orthodox. There is also a good deal of 
Atkins, fully as much as of the era he is 
seeking to interpret, or of the poets he 
is expounding. One wishes that he would 
quote more, and assert less. But there 
are some noble passages. The analysis of 
The Ring and the Book is exceptionally 
fine, while the entire work is manifestly 
that of a lover of literature, who writes 
con amore. The book is especially worth 
while for its disclosure of the intimate 
relationship between literature and life. 
Always with insight, and often with 
power, it makes plain the truth, nowa- 
days too little emphasized, that literature 
is one of the great arts of human expres- 
sion, through which one may come into 
intimate contact with what men have 
dreamed and hoped for and loved in any 
given period of human history. A.R. H. 


A Fairy Tale 


WHat EverYBOoDY WANTED. By Elsie Sing- 


master. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 
Miss Singmaster’s style is too well 


known to need comment. In her latest 
story she has given the public a book that 
the large army of “Happy Enders” will 
enjoy tremendously. In a Southern town 
called Bon Air, a group of charming 
people entrust themselves to that tide in 
the affairs of men, that, taken at its 
flood, will float them into the harbor 
where they would be. Love, marriage, a 
career, and wealth play important parts 
in this fairy tale. And as the reader shuts 
its covers, the air rescunds with a chorus 
of contented purrs. It’s a lovely world 
in which the characters live, move, and 
have their being; but can there be found 
anywhere such a soap-bubble factory? 
M.B.C. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tur Fiery Cracs. By F. W. Boreham. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.75. 


More than a score of these volumes of 
essays has Mr. Boreham sent forth from 
his manse in Australia; yet this latest 
offering still maintains the high standard 
of his work. The fertility of his genius 
seems inexhaustible. We have never re- 
ceded from our first high estimate of this 
essayist. Sometimes, as his books have 
followed in quick succession, it has seeemd 
as though he were padding his pages; 
then would come a flash ofthe old genius 
that never fails. The Fiery Orags, how- 
ever, seems better than anything he has 
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yet done. We like especially the essays 
entitled “Soft Soap,” “Climbing Down” 
(an appreciation of intellectual honesty), 
“A Harvest of Light,’ “The Balm of 
Allah,” to mention only a few. Beauti- 
fully written, rich in illustration both 
from literature and from personal expe- 
rience, quaint in their treatment of themes, 
with a sound philosophy of life and a de- 
vout religious understanding, these essays 
will be eagerly, enjoyably, and profitably 
read by his many admirers. Be BoB 


THe Crucirinp Jnw. By Max Hunterberg. 
New York: The Block Publishing Company. 

The purpose of this little study is to 
show “that Jesus was loved by the Jews, 
hated and rejected by the ruling priestly 
family, condemned to death by a Roman 
court for treason against Rome, and nailed 
to the Roman cross by four Roman 
soldiers.” There is not as much justifica- 
tion for saying that the Jews killed Jesus 
as there is for saying that the American 
people killed Abraham Lincoln. A timely 
book in justification of a people who 
through centuries have suffered a living 
martyrdom because of an unwarranted 
slander. O. B: J. 


KING OR SHEPHERD? By W. M. Forrest, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Uni- 


versity of Virginia. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. $1.00. 
What the Bible calls “The Song of 


Solomon” is here rendered or, rather, 
transformed, into a brief lyric drama. 
Professor Forrest frankly regards this 


famous and often misunderstood book not 
as a religious allegory, but simply as a 
collection of human love poems; and not 
as the writing of Solomon, but of some 
unknown poet of Israel, perhaps of the 
third century before Christ. Using the 
material thus offered by the Scripture 
in unconnected form, and also passages, 
here and there, from other parts of the 
Bible, the author, with true poetic insight 
and imagery, has given us a lovely thing: 
a story, a plot, a beautiful maid, a for- 
bidden lover, a royal wooer of sensual yet 
defeated desire—and all put together with 
fine dramatic balance and power. We 
repeat, it is a lovely thing! 


Books Received 


ALTAR Srarrs. A LitrLe Book orf PRAYER. 
By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 


THE CREDENTIALS OF THE CHURCH. 
Ozora S. Davis. New York: 
Company. $1.25. 


By 
The Macmillan 


A THANKSGIVING RETROSPECT, OR SIMPLI- 
cITY OF LirkE IN OLD New ENGLAND. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.00. 


1928. The Anti- 
75 cents. 


ANTI-SALOON YEAR Book, 
SaLoon LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


IN THE House oF THE HicH Priest. A 
Drama in two acts. By Claude Houghton. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. $1.00. 


Hosses. By Sir Leslie Stephen. London: 
Maemillan and Company. $1.00. Pocket Edi- 
tion of a work first published in 1904. 
English Men of Letters series. 
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The Old Candy Vender 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time in the fairy long-ago 
of Japan, it looked, in one part of the 
country, as if a Fairy God of Sorrow must 
have touched the land. The grass looked 
dead. The moss lost its color. The clouds 
were heavy. The trees that lift their arms 
to the blue of heaven saw that blue no 
more and became lifeless. The river, 
which held upon its surface the azure of 


the skies, mourned in the gray of the 
clouds. Everywhere there was _ only 
sadness. 


In the market place men and women 
moved slowly and had no pleasant greeting 
for one another. The children no longer 
played the games they loved, nor did they 
shout aloud in merry laughter. The land, 
which had basked warm in the sunshine 
of joy, had a feeling of dreary coldness. 
Customers were glad to huddle about a 
vender’s little hibachi, the little stove, to 
feel the warmth of the coals it held—and 
all because this God of Sorrow came upon 
the land from no one knew where. There 
seemed no getting rid of him. Men talked 
about it in the drooping rice-fields. Women 
had much to say about it at their work. 

Silk-weavers were using no more bright 
colors in their silks, and were turning out 
only sad-colored fabrics. The candles still 
brightened the lanterns, but the lantern- 
makers themselves took no more pleasure 
in their work. Their lanterns were color- 
less and lacking in design. The world was 
in danger of turning to the dullness and 
coldness of stone. 

This would never do. Something must 
be done, and at once—so said everyone; 
and as fast as one thought of something 
to drive away the God of Sorrow, he 
brought his plan to the Emperor. Many 
of the plans were good ones, and all of 
them were tried. Neither pains nor ex- 
pense were spared in the matter, and as 
for time—why, any amount of time was 
given to the carrying-out of the plans. 

One of the most difficult of these plans 
was offered by one of the wisest schol- 
ars of the land, who declared that if 
the Old Man Who Made Dead Trees Blos- 
som could be found and brought there, the 
rest would be very simple. That famous 
Old Man would touch the trees into rosy 
bloom—so said the scholar—and when the 
God of Sorrow saw them, he could no more 
dwell in the presence of so much happi- 
ness, but would flee at once to that place 
from which he came, wherever that 
might be. 

For months search was made for the 
Old Man, through all the villages where 
once he had been known to pass; through- 
out the lonely regions of hill and valley; 
along watercourses ; in deserted caves; but 
all to no purpose. The Old Man Who 


Made Dead Trees Blossom must have dis- 


appeared at the end of the story so often 
told about him, and left no trace. This 
fruitless search was the most costly in 


pains, money, and time of all the plans 
offered, and yet the God of Sorrow re- 
mained in the land, and more powerful 
seemed his might than that of the Emperor 
himself. 

Now one day, across the Wishing Bridge 
of the river, there came into this land a 
poor, travel-stained vender of sweets with 
his wares and his little wheeled cart of 
trays. As the old man never crossed a 
bridge of this shape without making a 
wish, he now paused and stood in silence 
at the top of the horseshoe-shaped bridge 
to take a glimpse backward, and forward, 
and up the stream and down, as he always 
did before wishing. Then after his wish, 
he was wont to keep his silence until he 
had again set foot upon the land. This 
precaution taken, the wish was sure to 
come true, were it truly a worthy wish. 

So now in silence the old candy vender 
looked backward, and forward, and up the 
stream, and down; and, at what he saw, 
he nearly broke his precious silence. If 
he had, it would have been fatal to the 
wish, however worthy the wish might be; 
so it was fortunate he caught himself in 
time. It was the sight of the God of 
Sorrow’s chilling effect upon everything — 
the deadness—which nearly made the 
vender exclaim aloud; but he kept silence 
and stood pondering. Then, all in a flash, 
he thought of the wish he had not yet 
made. Before this time, whenever he had 
stood upon a Wishing Bridge, he had 
wished only for something for himself. 
And, because his wish had been for riches, 
merely for himself, and not as a means of 
helping others, his wish had never come 
true, because it was unworthy. This time 
he had intended making the same wish 
again; for he thought that, as much 
pounding beats out the rice, much wishing 
might make his wish come true, and he 
was persistent, even in the matter of an 
unworthy wish. 

But now as he thought of the wish he 
had intended to make, it suddenly seemed 
so mean and small that he knew, as in 
the flash of a sun ray, he was unworthy 
to make any wish at all. So most humbly 
the vender fell upon his knees on the 
bridge, and without so much as a thought 
of the riches for which he had asked be- 
fore, he wished with all his might that 
he might bring back the touch of happi- 
ness to this land, so its trees would blos- 
som, its grass become green; its heaven 
be free of clouds, and its people have smil- 
ing faces. Still in silence he rose, and 
crossed the remaining half of the bridge, 
and walked up the pathway to the poor 
dead trees near the market place. 

As he was a stranger, the sober-eyed 
children gathered about him and looked 
to see what he had in his little trays. He 
let the silent little ones gather and 
watched them closely as they looked at 
his sweets. The children did not seem 
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real, but rather like puppets without feel- 
ing. Everywhere else, children had hailed 
him with shouts of delight. He began to 
blow new confections with his odd pipes. 
They showed no interest. They shook 
their heads . They were too poor to buy. 
When the God of Sorrow was at hand 
there were no yen to spare for sweets. 

Then came the answer to the vender’s. 
wish. He saw his chance to make it come 
true. He seized his newly-made confec- 
tions and handed them freely to the chil- 
dren. They need not buy, this time, he 
said. What were a few sweets to him, but 
a pleasure to give to little ones? 

For the first time since the God of Sor- 
tow spoiled the land, the children smiled. 
They tasted the delights of his trays, and 
begged more. They laughed aloud, and all 
the sad-eyed people crowded to see the 
cause. And of a sudden, the grass and 
moss beneath their feet grew green. Above 
their heads the trees blushed rosy pink, 
crowded with buds and blossoms. ‘The 
heaven was as blue as it is when Fuji- 
yama shows its snow-crowned head at its 
whitest, and once more the river mirrored 
that blue it had not seen through all the 
weary months of gloom. As for the God 
of Sorrow—why, he cannot live where 
there is a smile on the face of a child! 

It was in this manner that the old 
vender brought the true touch of happiness 
to the land. The Emperor wished to re- 
ward him, and asked him what he most 
desired. Now at last was the chance to 


The Coin 


Into my heart’s treasury 

I slipped a coin. 
That time cannot take 

Nor thief purloin— 
Oh, better than the minting 

Of a gold-crowned king 
Is the safe-kept memory 
_ Of a lovely thing. 

—Sara Teasdale. 


Sentence Sermon 


Lo, all these things worketh God 
oftentimes with man, to bring back his 
soul from the pit.—Job wrwiii. 29, 30. 


have that old wish he had always asked, 
come true. The Emperor was ready to 
make him a rich man, and gave him three 
days in which to think carefully what the 
request would be. 

At the end of the three days the vender 
appeared before the Emperor, and the 
whole Court gathered to hear the reward 
this great benefactor of the land would 
ask. Perhaps there would not be riches 
enough to satisfy one who had performed 
so great a miracle. 

But the Emperor and the people met 
with a surprise, for the poor vender of 
sweets, addressing the Emperor, declared 
that for three whole days he had thought 
carefully, and always with the same desire 
at the end of his hours of thinking. Noth- 
ing would so gratify his hopes as permis- 


sion to live in a small hut near the trees — 


that had come to life and now blossomed 
where he had been able to give them the 
touch of happiness. 

There were many who thought the yen- 
der indeed out of his wits, not to take 
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a 


advantage of his chance to gain unlimited 
wealth. But it mattered not to the vender. 
After all his former unworthy wishes had 
failed, he had had the happiness of having 
a worthy wish come true. If, from a little 
home of his own, he might always see the 
trees he had caused to revive and blossom, 
no greater reward could he ask. You may 
be sure his wish was granted, and there 
he lived to a good old age. 

And since others have learned from him 
that secret about the smile of a child, you 
may be sure that if you should ever wish 
to take a peep at that old God of Sorrow, 
you won’t find him in that land which the 
old candy vender transformed. 


[All rights reserved] 


Children’s Book Week 


Mr. Buur. By Miles Connolly. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


The author’s picture of Mr. Blue has 
the genius of originality, if no other 
virtue. Throughout the book, one guesses 
who Mr. Blue was, why he was, and what 
he intended to do. He appears to have 
been a sort of sanctified tramp. Yor little 
reason he gave away his millions to live 
like St. Francis, friend of birds and beasts, 
comrade of poverty and of woebegone men. 
He wished for nothing save to live glori- 
ously, and this he concluded he could do 
better without property or kindred. Mr. 
Blue turned out to be a real saviour, for 
he gave his life to save an unrecognized 
member of society. Here is Bunyan’s 
Greatheart modernized. The narrative is 
ably handled and the book preaches in- 
spiration without sermonizing. 


PRAIRIp TALES RETOLD FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 


Fourteen authors are represented in this 
book, all of them known for the skill with 
which they relate stories for juveniles. 
Each year St. Nicholas is carefully ex- 
amined for tales of merit and the selec- 
tions are published in book form. This 
series includes stories of the Western 
plains; tales of racing horses, prairie fires, 
cyclones, cattle-stealers, and buffaloes. For 
instance, “Lone Track” describes how a 
boy helped catch cattle thieves; ‘Old 
Glory in the Desert” depicts the rescue of 
a lost, half-erazed man; “Seas of Grass” 
pictures the vast plains of South as well 
as of North America. Here is the best of 
St. Nicholas for the year, and as good 
juvenile fiction as any boy or girl would 
eare to read. 


A Parrior MAID, AND OTHER Srorins. Hmile 
Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.75. 


Stories of the Revolutionary War make 
up this entertaining volume. The stories 
are about heroines. A Patriot Maid tells 
of an American patriot, Susan Breakfasts, 
a name that brought ridicule until her 
heroism baffled a raiding party of Hes- 
sians and saved her grandfather’s posses- 
sions. Another narrative deseribes the 
manner in which a girl warned two officers 
of approaching Indians; one of the officers 
turned out to be George Washington. 
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“Christmas, 1783,” relates the homecom- 
ing of Washington, and his welcome at 
Mount Vernon, at the close of the war. The 
book is set in the atmosphere of thrilling 
days and it makes compelling reading. 


Tun Fryine V Mysrery. 
Ames. New York: 
$1.75. 


Here is a story swift of action and 
alive with excitement. A troop of 
Western Boy Scouts go on the trail of a 
bank-robber, outwit the slow-thinking 
sheriff in true Dr. Holmes fashion, and 
discover the real criminal. Tex Laranger, 
Scoutmaster and owner of the Flying V 
Ranch, disappears shortly after a bank 
has been robbed. The sheriff, with a 
grudge against Laranger, tries to prove 
him the thief. _He is thwarted, however, 
by Pete Terrell and other Scouts, but not 
until the boys’ ingenuity and courage have 
undergone rigorous tests. The plot is 
plausible. The narrative is healthy and 
has back of it a proved writer of stories 
for modern boys. 


By Joseph B. 
The Century Company. 


JAMAICA “GINGER.” By G. G. Martin. 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Bos- 


“Ginger,” so named from his red hair, 
has spent his childhood in Jamaica, where 
he has led a careless, lazy life, without 
parents to guide him. His uncle, living 
in Salem, sends for the sixteen-year-old 
boy to come and work for him—a great 
change for the ragged, carefree youth. 

He is apprenticed to the uncle, a rich 
shipowner but a hard taskmaster, and 
the story of his pluck, endurance, and am- 
bitions makes good reading for the 
average boy. “Ginger” works hard at his 
many distasteful jobs, manages a scanty 
education, and wins promotion to his 
uncle’s office. He has exciting adven- 
tures on a yoyage aboard the “Silver 
Wing,” and he stands up for what he be- 
lieves to be right, even in the face of 
danger. 


Tun CHoosinc Book. Maud Lindsay. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


‘A collection of whimsical tales that will 
delight little readers. Two story-tellers of 
olden times, when story-telling was a 
means of livelihood as well as a pastime, 
compete to see which will tell the best 
tale: Each reader of this book is given 
opportunity to select his favorite by a 
unique method of voting. Children from 
six to ten will read these quaint and 
simple stories with increasing delight. 
Hight original and full-page illustrations 
enliven the text. 


Substitute JimMy. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

Ralph Henry Barbour, at the beginning 
of the football season, opportunely con- 
tributes another football story. Jimmy 
Coe thought he knew how to play the 
game until the coach dropped him to 
Squad D. But the discipline did him good. 
He lost his conceit, and incidentally saved 
a critical game. The author, with no 
intention of preaching, adorns his tale 
with a moral—the moral that pride goeth 
before a fall. Young Coe fell; but he 
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rose again, and in a somewhat unusual 
and stirring manner. The story is a 
typical school plot and climax, with ac- 
cessory boys and girls, and finally Cicely 
Wells of the vivid hair, and her dog 
Brush, who help the young athlete become 
a hero. 


CAPTAIN MADELEINE. Mary Constance Du 
Bois. New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 


In those days of imperishable memory 
when the French and English, with their 
Indian allies, were battling for the North 
American continent, a fourteen-year-old 
French girl defended Fort Verchéres, a 
pioneer French post on the St. Lawrence 
River, for eight days against the Mohawk 
Indians, the most formidable fighting tribe 
of Indians the white men ever encountered. 
Around this thrilling historical incident 
Miss Du Bois has written an effective and 
stirring narrative. 

The story opens in a village of the 
Mohawks where a captive white girl is 
living. A war party brings in a captive 
white boy. The two become close friends, 
escape at dead of night, and reach Fort 
Verchéres. Pursuing Mohawks attack. 
The post is valiantly defended by 
Madeleine, in the absence of the garrison. 
Madeleine’s heroism, the glory of Cana- 
dian youth, finds adequate treatment in 
this account. 


THosm CArnLEss KINCAIDS. 
mour Hasbrouck. New York: 
Company. $1.75. 


Louise Sey- 
The Century 


This is a story of modern parents and 
modern. children. It recounts Rosemary 
and Delight Kincaid’s summer on the St. 
Lawrence River. The “Careless Kin- 
eaids,” along with boy campers, members 
of the border patrol, and Myrtle the maid, 
get involved in astonishing complications 
which somewhat perplex the conventional 
entertainers. The Kinecaids are distinctly 
modern: independent, seekers of reality, 
ready to see the humorous trend. ‘The 
theme of the book is the contrast between 
the conforming hostesses, Miss Parsons 
and Wilma her niece, and the free and 
easy Rosemary and Delight. Humor is 
liberally interspersed. 


OLtp Days AND OLD Ways. 
Clark. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A charming and educational book, which 
will prove of interest to young and old, 
for in it history is made as interesting as 
fiction. A description of old days in Vir- 
ginia begins the book—its hospitable 
plantations, its gay social outdoor life, so 
much like that of England, then the 
sterner customs of old Boston, strict Sun- 
day laws, and rigorous discipline. Dutch 
New York and Quaker Pennsylvania, also 
the Huguenot settlement in New Rochelle, 
are all vividly depicted. The last part of 
the book tells us of the childhood and 
youth of famous men and women of the 
Highteenth Century—-Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Dolly Madison, and others—their 
home life, their schools, friends, and all 
that went to make up the sterling quali- 
ties of these historic figures. The book is 
illustrated. 


By Imogen 
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eet Church Sixty Years Old 


Three-day celebration of the anniversary 


RECORD of sixty years of virtually 

unbroken service in the cause of lib- 
eral religion in Davenport, Iowa, was un- 
folded at a three-day anniversary cele- 
bration of the First Unitarian Church, 
from Sunday to Tuesday, October 21, 22 
and 28. 

Rey. Julius Krolfifer, the minister, 
opened the celebration Sunday with a com- 
prehensive review of the history and the 
rich traditions of the church. 

At a luncheon which followed the Sun- 
day service, more than two hundred mem- 
bers heard the older members tell of the 
pioneer struggles of the church. Speakers 


and Mr. Krolfifer, for the minister. F. L. 
Smart, superintendent of the public 
schools of Davenport, acted as toastmaster. 

The history of the First Unitarian 
Church of Davenport begins in 1856 when 
Rey. T. B. Forbush came to this city 
“prospecting in behalf of Unitarianism.” 
He received such scant encouragement 
that he held no services. In 1865 and 
1866 Unitarian sermons were preached in 
Davenport by Rev. Thomas Eliot, later 
of Portland, Ore., and Rey. S. 8. Hunting, 
one-time field worker for the Unitarian 
movement. 


On June 28, 1868, Rev. Laird Collier, 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH IN DAVENPORT, IOWA 


on this program were Mrs. Hilda Matthey, 
Mrs. Ruth Irish Preston, Webster L. 
Mason, Louis Block, Mrs. H. L. Huebotter, 
C. H. Hubbell, and Mrs. F. H. Perry. 
Mrs. Cora Bollinger Block presided as 
toastmistress. 

Rev. Robert 8. Loring, of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
representative of the American Unitarian 
Association at the Brahmo-Samaj_ cen- 
tenary celebration in India, gave a lecture 
Monday night on native religious reforms 
of that country. 

The celebration closed the following 
night with a banquet and an address by 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of Lom- 
bard College and secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

Departmental reports were given by 
Frank Knierem, treasurer, for the church ; 
Miss Fay Shorey, for the chureh school; 
Miss Emma L. Lumsden, for the Women’s 
Alliance branch; H. V. McCluskey, for the 
Laymen’s League chapter; Miss Dette 
Keith, for the Drama Club; Miss Alice 
Decker, for the Young People’s Club; 


a former Methodist minister of Daven- 
port, and destined to become a power in 
the Unitarian movement, preached two 
sermons in the Burtis Opera House, then 
the center of all major civic activities 
and long since destroyed by fire. 

The house was packed and a committee 
was named to draw up a pledge to found 
a Unitarian chureh in Davenport. On 
June 30 a second meeting was held and 
twenty-three men and women signified 
their desire to become members of such 
a church. 

Meetings were held in the opera house 
and later in the city council chamber. 
The church was incorporated in 1871, and 
the first house of worship was dedicated 
the same year. Rev. Nathanael Seaver, 
after two trial sermons, was called to the 
pulpit at a nominal salary and served 
for five years. A larger building was 
dedicated in 1898, and is still in use. 

During the sixty years of this chureh 
the following ministers have served: 
Nathanael Seaver, 1868-1873; Sylvan S. 
Hunting, 1873-1878; without minister, 
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1879-1881; Arthur Markley Judy, 1881- 
1907; Robert E. Ramsey, 1907-1911; John 
Wallace Cooper, 1911-1914; Joseph A. 
Kyle, 1914-1917; Newton Ben Knapp, 
1917-1919; Kenneth E. Evans, 1919-1924; 
Julius F. Krolfifer, 1924 to date. 
M. VY. Briaes. 


First Parish, Waltham, Mass., 
Installs Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner 


The service of installation of Rey. 
Kkenneth C. Gesner as minister of the 
First Parish Church,,Waltham, Mass., was 
held October 23. The invocation was 
offered by Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., minis- 
ter of the First Parish in Weston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert M. Gesner of Marlboro, 
Mass., father of the new minister, gave 
the sermon and offered the prayer of in- 
stallation. Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
of Brighton, Mass., editor of the Wayside 
Pulpit, delivered the installation address. 

Rey. Herbert M. Gesner preached on 
“The Truth Which Makes Men Kings.” 
That truth was set forth in the teaching 
of Jesus and gave to his words a living 
quality that made men listen willingly. 
Living in this truth is the right way of 
living, making for lives that are joyous, 
gay, free, and content. 

Dr. Saunderson likened the career of 
the church to the voyage down the St. 
Lawrence, out to the open sea. Through 
the vicissitudes and changing aspects of 
the course, the congregation must be faith- 
ful, even in periods of dullness, to the 
organization and the high ideals for which 
it stands, and the minister must willingly 
share his burden. 


Personals 


A book on “A Plan of Organization for 
Small Libraries,” by Mrs. Minna C. Bud- 
long, field secretary of the General Alli- 
anee, has been translated into Japanese. 
The work was done by J. Imazawa, li- 
brarian of the Tokyo City Library and 
formerly president of the national library 
organization in Japan. Mrs. Budlong’s 
book was published in 1910 by the Boston 
Book Company, when she was engaged in 
library work, and since then it has gone 
through several editions. 


Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, editor of The 
Herald of Christian Liberty, who died No- 
vember 1, was a brother-in-law of Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell of the Unitarian 
Church in Roslindale, Mass., and a clergy- 
man of the Christian fellowship, where Dr. 
Summerbell began his ministry. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach addressed the 
mid-year conference of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut at Hartford, Conn., November 14, 

n “What Makes Religion Alive To-day?” 


Resigns at Rockland, Mass. 


Rey. Francis W. Holden, who has served 
as minister of the Unitarian Chureh in 
Rockland, Mass., for the past seven years, 
has announced his resignation, to become 
effective December 23. 


aa 
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Six Clergymen on “The Power of Religion” 


Speak at New York League’s notable dinner 


DINNER held by the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, in New 


York City, November 2, brought together 


more than two hundred men and women 
to hear liberal clergymen of the Metro- 
politan area speak on “The Power of 
Religion.” Rey. John Haynes Holmes of 
the Community Church declared: “I am 
inclined to devote all my time to congratu- 
lating the League on giving this fellow- 
ship dinner. If we could come together 
more often and break bread, our different 
opinions would be better understood; for 
we all look out of windows, some the 
north and some the south window, and 
so get different viewpoints.” As to re- 
ligion, he said: 

“T believe in finding religion in the 
outside world. Religion concerns itself 
with relation to men; but it is frustrated, 
thrown back on itself, because no man 
can lead the religious life unless he puts 
eustom back of him. I believe in fellow- 
ship—I wish to know everyone—but social 
life will not permit. I cannot live the 
religious life without becoming an out- 
east of the world into which I was born.” 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter of the 
Chureh of the Divine Paternity said the 
power of any institution lies in its ability 
to accomplish its purpose. What is the 
office of religion? According to Channing, 
“Religion is to bring out the whole nature 
of man in harmonious activity.” Mr. 
Potter showed that this meant to unify 
personality in man, to create a balance 
between the intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional sides of life; that the great 
power of religion is to make an adjust- 
ment between the head, the heart, and 
the will. 

An eloquent appeal for the practical 
power of religion was made by Dr. Minot 
Simons of All Souls Church. “I believe 
in it because I have felt it and seen its 
influence at work in others,” he affirmed. 
“Religion recreates life—changes its 
whole direction. The power of religion 
gives us courage to move forward and 
upwards.” Dr. Simons stated that his 
great desire was to help people in 
their struggle for the inner light, to 
be able to transmit to people the power 
to develop the soul. Such a power is 
dynamic in youth, enabling a young life 
to bear trial and sorrow. The inspiration 
of the church enables everyone to rise 
superior to misfortune. Idealism is the 
power for which the church stands, and 
the supremacy of the inner life is what 
the Great Spirit intended. It is through 
this spiritual contact that the power of 
religion is renewed. 

Dr. Arthur Wakefield Slaten, of the 
West Side Unitarian Church, said: “There 
was a time when I thought I knew what 
religion was. I do not know, or I have 
forgotten; but what is the difference? 
For religion is ane abstraction—it does 
not exist, but religious people do; they 
have power. One is a mystic, another a 
rationalist ; some of their actions are fine, 
some cruel and degrading. These varie- 


ties of actions are as multifarious as life 
itself.” 

Anna Garland Spencer described three 
sides to religion: faith, justice which in- 
volves right living, and a “constant will 
to see the good.” The poet said, ‘There 
is no constant good, but constant will to 
see the good.” These changes are owing 
to a confusion in thinking and not to life 
itself, for people do not invent moral law, 
they discover it. To the listener comes 
the word. The great ministry is to paint 
the ideal and let it invite men and women) 
to climb—as Gannett said, “climb in- 
wardly.” 

“We do not really live if we are not 
religious,” declared Dr. John H. Lathrop 
of the Unitarian Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn. “I believe in God outside of 
us and within us.’ Dr. Lathrop paid a 
glowing tribute to Miss Emma C. Low, 
in whose name the League is raising a 
scholarship for the Swansboro School. 


Taunton Church Rededicated; 
Holds Rededication Service 


A service of rededication of the re- 
decorated church and chapel of the First 
Congregational Society, Unitarian, of 
Taunton, Mass., was held October 14. The 
minister, Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn, con- 
ducted the service, gave a historical state- 
ment of the church, and offered the prayer 
of dedication; and the sermon was 
preached by Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, 
Mr. Fenn’s predecessor at Taunton. Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association, pronounced the benediction. 

Mr. Sturtevant discoursed on ‘Three 
Rules of the Road,’ using the familiar 
figure of life as a road to be traveled. 
These rules are to “take the road fear- 
lessly,” to “travel one day at a time,” 
and to “practice the presence of God.” 
Mr. Fenn recalled the beginnings of the 
church in 1637 and the earlier buildings. 
The present stone edifice was dedicated 
in 1830. 

The redecoration was done this summer 
under direction of Irving and Casson of 
Boston, Mass. The old dingy color has 
given place to a much more cheery one, 
between a buff and a tan. The columns 
which support the pulpit arch are painted 
to resemble marble, with gold bands in 
the middle. At the back of the pulpit arch 
is now hung a red curtain, which has just 
enough green and gilt in it to harmonize 
with the entire scheme. By the use of 
red and green on the ceiling and around 
the pulpit arch the beauty of the painted 
and stained glass windows has _ been 
heightened. The chandeliers are of 
wrought iron with amber shades. On the 
exterior the turrets on the tower, the 
doors, and the frames of the windows 
have been painted a light gray as an 
effective background for the beautiful old 
wrought-iron hinges of the doors. 
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Worcester Conference 


Votes for three-year contribution to 
Meadville building fund 


The Worcester Conference voted at its 
autumn meeting in favor of contributing 
$100 a year for three years to the building 
fund of the Meadville Theological School 
and referred this vote to the directors for 
their action. Several Meadville graduates 
at the meeting testified to the importance 
of supporting the fund, among them Rev. 
Ransom F. Carver of Billerica, Mass., a 
recent graduate, and Rev. Robert C. 
Douthit of Petersham, Mass., Class of 
1893. The Conference vote was made on 
motion of Dr. James C. Duncan of Clinton, 
Mass., Class of 1885. 

The meeting, held at the Unitarian 
Church in Athol, Mass., October 7, was 
attended by more than two hundred dele- 
gates and visitors. Rev. J. N. Pardee re- 
ported that twenty churches of the 
Conference had contributed to the building 
fund of the new church in Bolton, Mass., 
$1,541.60. The directors were instructed 
to consider increasing the above sum to 
the $2,000 favored by the Conference. The 
report of the Church Attendance Commit- 
tee showed an increase in attendance of 
ten per cent. over that of the year 1926-27. 

Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 
Mass., gave a review of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute at Deerfield, Mass., from Dr. Minot 
Simons’s summons to build upon the theo- 
logical foundation already laid by the 
fathers, to Prof. William W. Fenn’s charge 
to “hold fast to the spiritual values which 
we personally experience” and Prof. Robert 
J. Hutcheon’s plea for more brotherhood. 
Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Prof. Charles H. Patterson of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College told of 
the League’s annual convention at Lenox, 
Mass. He characterized the convention as 
inquiring and constructive and stressed 
the importance of the preaching missions 
and the lectures on the Bible and evolution 
sponsored by the League. He ealled at- 
tention to the pamphlet on “Your Chapter 
Programs,” issued by the League, and the 
importance of the work among students in 
college towns. Professor Patterson de- 
clared that liberals are engaged in a re- 
formation even greater than that wrought 
by Martin Luther. 

Rey. E. M. Slocombe of Lexington, Mass., 
discussing “Present-Day Tendencies in 
Religious Education,” defined religious 
education as the calling forth of the larger 
life of the child. He dwelt upon the in- 
fluence of home and school and church 
in bringing out the child’s inner life. Mr. 
Slocombe made many valuable practical 
suggestions for the better conduct of 
church schools. 


Mr. Perkins at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, November 20 to 23 inclusive, will be 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Buffalo, N.Y. This will be 
his fourth visit to the week-day services. 
On Monday, Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. 
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Lay Corner Stone 


Of new First Unitarian Church edifice 
in Oklahoma City 


Members and friends of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
gathered for the laying of the corner stone 
of the new church, October 25. The min- 
ister of the church, Rey. Homer L. Sheffer, 
presided. 

Led by J. L. Daniel, president of the 
board of directors of the church, who 
put down the first trowelful of mortar, 
each member of the board took part in 
laying the corner stone, with the excep- 
tion of W. P. Kelley, who could not be 
present on account of illness. H. C. Hos- 
mer, Victor E. Harlow, Bryon D. Shear, 
John H. Weiland, and J. W. VanMeter 
participated in the ceremony. W. O. 
Moore, member of the committee on docu- 
ments for the copper box in the corner 
stone; Dr. George F. Patterson, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Rabbi Joseph Blatt of 
Temple B’Nai Israel; Mrs. J. L. Daniel; 
Mrs. J. H. Jones, superintendent of the 
church school; Mr. Sheffer, and Irene 
Moore, a little girl from the church school, 
followed the example of the members of 
the board. Mrs. Daniel laid mortar for 
the women of the church; Mrs. Jones for 
the church school; Irene Moore for the 
young people; Dr. Patterson for the 
American Unitarian Association; and 
Rabbi Joseph Blatt was called on because 
of the kindness of his parish in welcoming 
the Unitarians to the Temple during the 
period of transition from the old church 
to the new. 

Mr. Moore read the list of documents 
and books sealed in the copper box placed 
ijn the corner stone. The list included 
the names of members ofthe church, mem- 
bers of the church school, the donors to 
the new church, copies of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, local papers of October 25, and 
Victor E. Harlow’s book, “Jesus the Man,” 
autographed. 

After the stone placing, the concluding 
exercises were held in the partially built 
auditorium, where planks placed on saw- 
horses were the pews. 

Mr. Daniel, in the opening address, said: 

“Tf I had the writing of a creed for the 


Unitarian church, there would perhaps be: 


found in that creed these words: ‘We 
believe in the worship of the good, and 
the service of man.’ And I would pin 
much more faith to the latter than to the 
former, for we can see evidence of oppor- 
tunities for and the effect of service on 
every hand. The field is limitless. 

“All Unitarians do not dgree on the 
Bible, nor on those momentous questions 
of whence and whither. They do not 
agree for each one is privileged to work 
out these problems for himself. But there 
is a common ground on which all Unita- 
rians can stand, and that is intellectual 
liberty, the freedom of the human mind; 
and on this ground we invite all of the 
unchurched and those who are dissatisfied 
to come and find a church home and. 
fellowship in this free Unitarian society.” 
To the work and generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel, the church owes largely its 
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present imposing site and the beautiful 
structure that is now rising. 

Other speakers were Mr. Shear, Rabbi 
Blatt, who brought greetings from his 
congregation, and Dr. Patterson, who made 
the principal address of the evening. 

“We are raising an altar here,” said Dr. 
Patterson; “but all the faithful attend- 
ance upon the ministrations of which a 
human being is capable could not in itself 
atone for any sin or pay any portion of 
the debt that every human being owes 
to the life of which he is a part. You 
and your children will assemble here 
through the years, not in order that by 


some cleansing miracle your spiritual debts - 


may be paid; but in the hope and belief 
that, inspired by the spirit of togetherness, 
with vision clarified by unselfishness and 
with a faith fortified by reason, you may 
be given the wisdom and understanding 
to know, and the truth and the honest 
desire to pay, not only what you owe to 
life, but to further enrich it by your own 
intellectual and spiritual contributions. 
“T read into Unitarians not a dogma, 
as opposed to Trinitarianism—not merely 
one God as opposed to three—but the one- 
ness of all life from its lowest depths to 
its highest heights, from humanity to 
divinity, from man to God. All are bound 
in the bundle of life together, and all are 
moving out into, the Great Adventure. It 
is a call for great souls, soldiers of faith, 
and believers in dreams. Oh, this is not 
a safe haven, nor does this church rep- 
resent an anchor. It represents a power 


that will send. you out upon the sea of life 


equipped to chart your way to discoveries 
grand and new. 

“And let us remember always, the way 
to God is by the road of men.” 

The Administrative Council of the 
American Unitarian Association sent a 
telegram of congratulations. 


Unitarian Commission Named 
For the Kellogg Peace Pact 

The Administrative Council of the 
American Unitarian Association, by au- 
thorization of the board of directors, has 
appointed the following as members of the 
commission on the adoption of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact: Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton, Boston, Mass.; Roland W. 
Boyden, Beverly, Mass.; Robert L. Cox, 
Montclair, N.J.;. Frederic <A. Delano, 
Washington, D.C.; Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
Boston, Mass.; Dilworth Lupton, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; John L. Mauran, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; President Aurelia Reinhardt, 
Mills College, Calif.; Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, New York City; Jeremiah Smith, 
Boston. Dr. Robert C. Dexter is secretary 
of the commission. 

This commission is created by the board 
of directors to “take whatever action is 
necessary to urge upon the United States 
Senate the adoption of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact.” All ministers of churches in the 
Unitarian fellowship have been informed 
of this commission and its personnel by 
Dr. Dexter, who proffers the assistance of 
his department in anything the parishes 
are trying to do toward urging immediate 
and unqualified ratification of the Pact. 
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In Fitting Recognition of 
Years of Unstinted Service 


In recognition of sixty-four years of 
devoted service to the Unitarian Church 
of Peterboro, N.H., the Laymen’s League 
chapter of that parish has presented to 
the church a large framed portrait of 
Eben W. Jones, who at seventy-four years 
of age shows the same active interest in 
the church and holds many of the same 
church offices he has filled efficiently for 
many years. The portrait hangs in the 
beautiful new memorial parish house 
connected with the church. 

Mr. Jones served forty-eight years as 
clerk of the church and has been.a mem- 
ber of the standing committee forty-five 
years. He has been usher for forty years, 
janitor forty years, and was for several 
years president of the League chapter. He 
has also conducted the men’s Sunday- 
school class for thirty years. 

In the earlier days of the Peterboro 
church, Mr. Jones tolled the church bell 
to call the people of the town together tq 
vote. On one of these occasions, Ulysses 
S. Grant was to be voted upon for the 
Presidency. Mr. Jones is a prominent 
citizen in the town, a successful business 
man, and a community leader whose 
counsel in town and business affairs is 
widely solicited. 


G. T. Hempelmann Installed 
at Nashville, Tenn., Church 


Rey. G. Theodore Hempelmann, who re- 
cently resigned the pastorate of the Clifton 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., to ac- 
cept a call to the First Unitarian Church in 
Nashville, Tenn., was installed as minister 
at Nashville, Sunday morning, October 14. 

The service was in charge of Dr. George 
F. Patterson, an administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Dr. Patterson also preached the 
installation sermon, ‘“What Is a Church?” 

W. W. Andrews, clerk of the church, 
read the statement of the call, and the act 
of installation was conducted by J. A. 
Estes, the president—a responsive service 
between the president, the congregation, 
and the minister-elect. Mr. Hempelmann 
pronounced the benediction. 


A Reed Stuart Memorial 


The contribution from the First Unita- 
rian Church of Detroit, Mich., to the build- 
ing fund of the Meadville Theological 
School is to take the form of an endow- 
ment of a room in the new building in 
memory of Dr. Reed Stuart, for twenty- 
three years minister of the Detroit church. 


ScHENEcTADY, N.Y¥.—Among_ speakers 
scheduled for this season of the Open 
Forum conducted by the Laymen’s League 
chapter of the All Souls Unitarian Church 
are Prof. Albert Bushell Hart of Harvard, 
Whiting Williams, Senator Reed Smoot, 
Princess Alexandra Kropotkin, Joan Lon- 
don, daughter, of Jack London, author and 
critic, Prof, Kirsopp Lake of Harvard, and 
Horace J. Bridges of the Chicago Bthical 
Society. 
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Ordination of Mr. Hobart 
And installation as minister of church 
in St. Cloud, Minn. 


The ordination and installation service 
of Alfred W. Hobart took place at Unity 
Liberal Church in St. Cloud, Minn., Oc- 
tober 28. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, acting 
president of Meadville Theological School, 
preached the sermon, delivered the charge 
to the minister, and extended the right 
hand of fellowship. Mr. Hobart was fer- 
merly a parishioner of Dr. Snow, when 
the latter was minister of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal, 
Canada. 


REV. 


ALFRED W. HOBART 


Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of Unity Church 
in St. Paul, Minn., read from Channing’s 
ordination sermon for Rev. John S. 
Dwight, offered the prayer, and gave an 
address on “The Significance of the 
Church To-day.” Professor Leonard A. 
Williams of the State Normal College in 
St. Cloud, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, issued the call of the trustees and 
congregation and Mr. Hobart responded. 
An address of welcome was made by Mrs. 
C. L. Atwood, acting in the civie and 
social life of St. Cloud, who has been a 
member of the Church since its founding 
and who formerly served as a _ trustee. 
Mr. Hobart pronounced the benediction. 

Mr. Hobart is a native of Toronto, 
Canada. As a child he attended the Uni- 
tarian church school there during the 
pastorate of Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, 
through whose influence his father and 
mother were attracted to Unitarianism. 
Later the family moved to Montreal, 
where Mr. Hobart’s admiration for Dr. 
Snow turned his thoughts toward the 
ministry. 
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After engaging in business for two 
years, Mr. Hobart became in 1923 the 
secretary of the newly organized Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals. He 
served thus until the summer of 1924, and 
in September of that year he entered Mead- 
ville Theological School. He received his 
Ph.B. from the University of Chicago in 
1927, and his B.D. from Meadville the 
following year. He was married in 
August, 1926, to-Ella Frances Parsons of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. ; 


Dr. Valeria Parker in Boston 
to Speak on Social Hygiene 


The General Alliance Committee on 
Social Service announces that, through the 
courtesy of the American Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, interested groups in and near 
Boston, Mass., may share the services of 


Dr. Valeria H. Parker, director of field } 


extension of the Association, from Novem- 
ber 14 to 22, and again from February 5 
to 9, 1929. Dr. Parker, throughout the 
United States, has helped considerably in 
meeting the new problems due to the 
awakened sense of responsibility for pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency and dealing 
with social hygiene. Groups that are able 
to pay a nominal fee for her services are 
expected to do so in order to help cover 
traveling and hotel expenses. For appoint- 
ments, address the General Committee on 
Social Service, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Parker was one of the principal 
speakers at the recent Intercollegiate Con- 
ference of liberal young people near Bound 
Brook, N.J. 


Mrs. Nathan W. Tupper Dies 


Mrs. Nathan W. Tupper, a2 member of 
All Souls Unitarian Church at Santa 
Monica, Calif., died Saturday, October 13, 
following a major operation. She was 
the wife of Rev. Nathan W. Tupper, a 
graduate of Meadville Theological School 
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and recently minister of Unity Church, 
Unitarian, at Santa Ana, Calif. 


Dr. Speight to Head Department 
of Biography, Dartmouth College 


Dr. Harold I. B. Speight, who left the 
pastorate of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., two years ago to become professor 
of philosophy at Dartmouth College, has 
been appointed professor of biography and 
is to take charge of this department 
next autumn. This is the department or- 
ganized by Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, who 
was the first to hold a professorship of 
biography in this country, at Carleton 
College, in Minnesota, and then at Dart- 
mouth. Professor Vernon will retain his 
professorship of biography and give occa- 
sional courses. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Evita M. Wiper, a lifelong Unitarian 
active for many years in the Leominster, Mass., 
and Flatbush (Brooklyn), N.Y., Unitarian 
churches, died at her son’s home in Garden 
City, Long Island, October 19, 1928. A brief 
service was held at her home on Sunday, 
October 21, and on Tuesday a service was held 
in her old church in Leominster. 

Mrs. Wilder was for several years president 
of the Flatbush Women’s Alliance, and then 
served for several years as regional director 
of the National Alliance in the New York 
district. 

In Leominster she is vividly and gratefully 
remembered by many as a teacher in the High 
School, where she served for many years. This 
was followed by years of service on the Board 
of Education. 

Tivery position she held she adorned, and 
everywhere she won the esteem and affection 
of her associates. 

Born in 1846, 
years of age. 

She leaves one son, Clifton W. Wilder, at 
whose pleasant Garden City home she spent 
happily her declining years. L. A. H. 


she was nearly eighty-two 


THE LARGEST VOTE IN HISTORY 


was given to the man who said 


“T do not favor the repeal of the Kighteenth Amendment. I 
stand for the efficient enforcement of the laws enacted there- 


under.” 


“Our country has deliberately undertaken a great social and 
economic experiment, noble in motive and far-reaching in pur- 


pose. 


It must be worked out constructively.” 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It will makea 
difference 
TO ALL ETERNITY 


whether we do 


RIGHT or WRONG 
TO-DAY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Dr. Cornish Made Life Trustee 
of Tufts College, Universalist 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish has been honored 
by election as a life trustee of Tufts Col- 
lege, which adds one more friendly gesture 
in the growing co-operation between the 
Unitarian and the Universalist bodies. 

On Armistice Sunday, Dr. Cornish 
preached the sermon at the chapel service 
at Cornell University, where he has oc- 
easionally spoken before. Among Dr. 
Cornish’s preaching engagements for the 
autumn have been the rededication service 
at the Bridgewater, Mass., church, Oc- 
tober 28, and the tenth anniversary at 
Sanford, Maine, November 4. He will 
preach Sunday morning, November 18, at 
the Laymen’s League Mission at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and will open the Mission at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, by preaching at the 
morning service Sunday, December 2, in 
St. John’s Church. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


Some thirty parents attended the annual 
autumn parents’ week-end conference held 
at Proctor Academy, November 8 and 4. 
An opportunity was afforded to the par- 
rents to ask questions and confer with one 
another, as well as with the members of 
the staff. After the meeting, there was 
an entertainment by the students in the 
chapel of the Unitarian Church. On Sun- 
day morning they attended the usual 
morning services and had the pleasure of 
listening to a sermon by Rey. D. M. Welch, 
the new minister. 


' Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell addressed 
150 men in the Unitarian Church at Athol, 
Mass., November 4, telling them of the 
aims and work of the school. 


The honor roll for the first half of the 
autumn term has been announced as fol- 
lows, names being in order of grades 
earned : Caroline P. Welch, Andover, N.H.; 
Frederick B. Tolles, Nashua, N.H.; Frances 
M. Robie, East Andover, N.H.; Pauline 
Chase, Brockton, Mass.; Katherine M. 
MacKenzie, Andover, N.H.; Barbara W. 
Snell, Worcester, Mass.; Isabel Gray, 
Potter Place, N.H.; Olive J. Mitchell, 
Salisbury, N.H.; Curtis B. Sawyer, Wil- 
mot, N.H.; Kenneth O. Sanborn, Potter 
Place, N.H.; Laurel B. Pickett, Brockton, 
Mass.; Marjorie B. Stearns, Wilmot, N.H.; 
Ernest L. Sherman, Melrose, Mass.; Ed- 
ward W. Gilmartin, Dorchester, Mass.; 
John F. Rivers, Andover, N.H.; Harry E. 
Burnham, Andover, N.H. 
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THE waysibE PuLPITIID IT R EG TOR Y. 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has issued a folder of valuable sug- 
gestions for conducting chapter pro- 
grams on the great religious, moral 
and social issues of the day. Six 
methods of conducting successful 
chapter meetings are described and 
forty-two possible subjects for dis- 
cussion are listed. If you are inter- 
ested, send for a copy to League 
headquarters at 


SIXTEEN BHACON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affli- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, II. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins January 14, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851. 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PResipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address : 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD CoLLecr, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-PresipentT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Curr, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Drrectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
' EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrter S. Swisunr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely eenipoeds beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 

Various departments are maintained by Unitarian 
Churches and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 

B. FarnHAM Situ, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
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For Laymen’s Sunday 
President? Perey W. Gardner of the 
League at Arlington Street Church 
—Other observances 


Next Sunday, November 18, laymen in 
many Unitarian churches will have their 
‘day in the pulpit, conducting the service 
and giving the address. This observance 
of Laymen’s Sunday, nearly a month 
earlier than former celebrations, was sug- 
gested by League headquarters in response 
to the feeling of several chapters that the 
December date came during the busy sea- 
son of preparations for Christmas. As 
before, however, several parishes will ob- 
serve the Sunday on other dates more 
convenient to them. 

Perey W. Gardner, national president 
of the Laymen’s League, will give the ad- 
dress next Sunday for the observance at 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, Mass. 
‘Mr. Gardner is also to speak at the Parker 
Memorial service in the evening. 

Congressman Robert Luce will be the 
preacher for the service in the First Parish 
Church of Waltham, Mass. Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, will preach at the 
First Parish Church in Hingham, Mass., 
where he was formerly an attendant. Prof. 
O. G. Guerlae of Cornell University will 
deliver the address for Laymen’s Sunday 
at the First Unitarian Church in Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

“The Value of Prejudices” is the thought- 
provoking title of the address to be de- 
livered at the First Unitarian Church in 
Berkeley, Calif., by C. R. Stone. The 
service will be in charge of the Hosmer 
chapter of the League. At the First 
Protestant St. John’s Church in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Albert Leeker will be the 
speaker. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Boston architect and 
president of the Richard Mather chapter 
of the League at the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., will speak in that 
church on “Habit—Our Friend and Foe.” 
Frank L. Clapp, the parish administrator, 
Charles J. Upham, and Ernest H. Wash- 
burn will assist in conducting the service. 
George R. Bradford, who interested the 
recent League convention with his account 
of the group conferences for boys in the 
First Parish CHurch of Cambridge, Mass., 
will be the preacher in that church. 
Frederick H. Hunter of West Roxbury, 
Mass., secretary of the Alumni Association 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, will speak at Channing Church in 
Newton, Mass. At the First Parish Church 
in West Roxbury the speaker will be Rufus 
Stickney of Somerville, Mass. At the Uni- 
tarian Church in Newton Center, Mass., 
the address will be given by Assistant 
United States District Attorney John V. 
Spalding. All Souls Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., observed Laymen’s Sunday, Au- 
gust 5 last, with George <A. Ricker 
delivering the sermon. 

Other observances, notice of which has 
come to THe Ree@ister, are scheduled for 
ehurches in Topeka, Kans., Trenton N.J., 
Uxbridge, Mass., and the First Church in 
Salem, Mass. 
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What the Women’s Alliance Thinks of Meadville 


“Reaffirming our belief that our Fellowship of . Free 
Churches needs the continued leadership of strong, well 
educated ministers, we endorse the effort to secure a build- 
ing fund for the Meadville Theological School and ask our 
members to give to the fund their moral and financial 
support.” 


Unanimous endorsement by 
The General Alliance Executive Board 
at Portland, Maine, October 19, 1928. 


Contributions are needed now. 


They may be paid over a three 


year period. Please make checks payable to Isaac Spragug, 


Treasurer, and send to 


The Meadville Theological School 
Building Fund Committee 


25 Beacon Street 
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as authority, and not authority as truth. 
A. U. A. Series No. 307 


See Three New Tracts Tee 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 
By John H. Dietrich 


If religion, as a living force in the development of society, is to endure, it must 
be freed from superstitions and interpreted in terms of spiritual freedom. 
very foundation stone of the Unitarian faith is the belief that truth should be taken 


Boston, Mass. 
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The 


Order by number, not by title 


the promise to live together in trust and 
life happier and richer. 
A. U. A. Series No. 308 


By Clayton R. 


A. U. A. Series No. 309 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS 
By Charles E. Park, D.D. 


Christmas, beneath all its outward gayety and confusion, coming to our thought- 
ful hearts with the deeper promise and diviner meaning, is a token that we welcome 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 


An appreciation of the Old and New Testaments showing that, read understand- 
ingly, the Bible reveals the age-old problems which beset us all, faced and fought 
out by men who knew the worth of moral integrity and the way of its attainment. 


56 pages. Please restrict orders to minimum requirement. 


All the above tracts are for free distribution in reasonable quantities. 


friendliness and helpfulness which makes 


Order by number, not by title 


Bowen, Th.D. 


Order by number, not by title 


Publication 


DTTC et 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Van Ness Back from Europe 

Rey. Thomas Van Ness, who has been 
abroad for the past half-year, has again 
returned to the United States and is 
preaching temporarily at the First Liberal 
Church, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

While in Athens, Mr. Van Ness spoke 
at the School of Religion in old Phaleron, 
and also lectured at the American College 
for Girls. Later at Salonika, he was the 
guest of the American Institute for Agri- 
culture and visited the various depart- 
ments established to give Macedonian 


youths a knowledge of improved methods 
in planting, harvesting, and stock farm- 
ing. Through this school and the Ana- 
tolian College for Boys, also an American 
institution, the influence of Western 
civilization is doing much to change 
primitive conditions, leading on to a finer 
co-operation of all classes and nationali- 
ties in Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Mr. Van Ness is most hopeful regard- 
ing the Balkans and believes that a new 
era has dawned for that hitherto war- 
ridden land. 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


Mistress: “You must exercise a little 
will power with him, Nurse.” Nurse: “I 
do try to, Mum; but you don’t know his 
won't power.”—London Mail. 


Representative of Large 
House: “And how would you like this 
room furnished?’ Pretentious Profiteer: 
“What about Quatorze the Fifteenth?” 

—Punch. 


“J think,” said the choirmaster, “that 
we can do better than that—just a leetle 
better than that. Let us take that verse 
again, and let us make it quite plain that 
the first line is ‘Weak and sinful though 
we be,’ and not ‘We ean sing full though 
we be.’” 


Furnishing 


The questions in the evening newspaper 
were being read out by the eldest daughter, 
and the other members of the family were 
doing their best to answer them. ‘Who 
was it said, ‘Never say die’?” she pro- 
pounded. “Methuselah,” shouted seven- 
year-old Robert, confidently. 


An autograph hunter cornered Charles 
Winninger, comedian of “Show Boat,” the 
other night, and insisted he sign his name 
in a little book. Mr. Winninger obliged. 
“But you must add some appropriate 
sentiment,” said the visitor. So the 
comedian wrote: “To a confirmed pest.” 

—New York Evening World. 


A friend who has just returned from a 
holiday in Cornwall tells me of a notice 
which was displayed outside a village 
church. It read: “On Saturday night a 
concert will be held, to be followed by a 
supper. On Sunday morning the vicar 
will preach, and his subject will be ‘A 
Restless Night.’”—London Daily News. 


A well-known cobbler, in the town of 
Kilmarnock, having occasion to pass the 
door of a public-house just as Boniface 
was endeavoring to lift a poor, helpless 
inebriate from the gutter, was greeted 
with: “Hey, man, come here and gie us 
a lift.” “Na, na,” returned the knight of 
St. Crispin, “ye can jist dae as I dae when 
I’m finished wi’ a job; I allus put it in 
the window.” 


Owing to the absence through illness 
of the woman who taught the senior girls’ 
Bible class, the young assistant minister 
was asked to undertake the duties for 
the day. He consented, but before be- 
ginning he said, smilingly: “Now, girls, I 
want to conduct your class just as your 
teacher does; so you might tell me what 
she does first.” A short pause, then the 
answer from a pert miss of sixteen: 
“Well, she always kisses us all around!” 


One Sunday morning, says Dr. James TI. 
. Vance, a man came forward at the close 
of the service in the First Presbyterian 
Chureh, Nashville, Tenn., and said, “Dr. 
Vance, I have come all the way from 
Covington to hear you preach.” Now 
Covington is about one hundred and fifty 
miles from Nashville, and you know I 
felt something rise within me, a kind of 
satisfying sensation stealing over me. 
Unconsciously I began to lift myself up, 
and I said, “You did that?’ “Yes,” he 
said, “I did.” “Well,” I said, 
you found the sermon worth the railroad 
fare.” “Yes, I traveled on a pass.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring ..... . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


4355 following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHCOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bav Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B 2680 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


POLLO COLL 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\. For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. SS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Middle-aged woman would like position as 
HOUSEKEEPER for elderly couple, or business 
couple, in or near Boston. References fur- 
nished. PB. O. Box 124, Anpover, N.H. 


PUTT 


THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Each issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH ~ 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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New Communion Service in Emerson’s Church 

Follows the Mode He qesires But Was Denied, 

by Eugene Rodman Shippe: i ide ae Oa 
Rising Toward the: Mark~-8400, 000° + 924 
What Is Humanism? Here Are Some Answers, 

by Marion Franklin Ham 92 
Unitarian Laymen “Exposed” to Danger, by 


Francis W Woodruff . 926 
Delegates Sail for India, Unitarian Greetings 
With Them . cat eon 
Six Clergymen on “The Power ‘of Religion” « 935 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Vivian T. Pomeroy. Preacher next Sun- 
day, John Theobald of Union Seminary, mp 
York. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Novem- 
ber 18, Laymen’s Sunday. Morning service at 


11. Mr. Percy W. Gardner will preach. Visi- 
tors, neighbors, and friends are cordially 
invited, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
Minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THR 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
TEs D.D., minister. Morning service, 
1 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 Mt., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry. Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m.: Mon- 
day, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, inclu- 
sive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N.Y, ' 
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